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Critics of 1 Henry VI have made varying but never more than mini- 
mum allowances for the relations between source and author. This 
situation shows the need of establishing these aspects more definitely. 
It is felt that a careful discrimination of borrowings in the play from 
the chronicles of Hall (1548),' Holinshed (1587), and Fabyan (1559) 


may help somewhat to distinguish the borrowers themselves. The be- 
ginning of such a comparison is contained in Boswell-Stone’s Shakes- 
peare’s Holinshed, which nevertheless fails to correlate several signifi- 
cant differences in source with the play, and which, by the method 
therein employed of identifying single quotations with the page num- 
bers of both Hall and Holinshed, gives the occasionally misleading im- 
pression that the two chronicles are identical in those passages. 

The fact that both Hall and Holinshed are definitely represented in 
the drama has been customarily interpreted the easiest way, as mean- 
ing that one chronicle was used to supplement the other, although 
several arguments are opposed to that hypothesis. Of primary im- 
portance is the fact of the substantial identity of the two major sources 
wherever they contribute to the play. Their slight phraseological 
differences recorded below would have been, if not imperceptible, cer- 
tainly inconsequential to anyone but a pedant. That the few additions 
peculiar to one chronicle or the other were ignored in the composition 

'Grafton’s Chronicles (1509), which may be taken as identical with Hall’s for 
the period of Henry VI, can nowhere be independently discriminated in the play. 


This fact should be noted in respect to several references to Grafton made by 
H. C. Hart in the Arden Edition, 1 Henry V7 (Methuen, 1909). 
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of 1 Henry VI, the text itself bears witness: at no point in the drama 
do both chronicles appear to have been used to the fullest advantage, 
that is, in a way that would suggest a deliberate effort to obtain more 
material than was available in either one of them. The important fact 
is that for the period of Henry VI, Holinshed largely copied verbatim 
from Hall’s Chronicle, and paraphrased it occasionally. In view of 
this similarity, it is improbable that a dramatist should have repeatedly 
referred to both works. These circumstances, together with the more 
particular points now to be considered, give rise to the point of view of 
this paper, which is, that textual evidence of particular indebtedness 
to either Hall or Holinshed should be regarded as the means of differ- 
entiating two authorship groups corresponding, presumably, first with 
the vestiges of an original play based upon the earlier chronicler, and 
second with the interpolations of a reviser who employed Holinshed 
mainly (and Fabyan supplementarily). Following is an analysis, by 
scenes, of the significant sources: 


I, i 


The plan of revision begins to appear in the first scene. Fortunately, 
the sources at this point can be clearly distinguished. Details of the 
Third Messenger’s speech (ll. 108-140) are derived exclusively from 
Holinshed: 


Text: Having full scarce six thousand in his troupe.” 
Holinshed: Lord Talbot (who had with him not past six thousand men).* 


Hall not only specifies a different figure but also implies a definite 
number instead of, as in Holinshed and the text, an approximate num- 
ber: “. . . Lord Talbot with five thousand men.”* 

The next line in the play confirms the presence of Holinshed. It 
relates how Talbot and his troops were surrounded 


By three and twentie thousand of the French.° 


The chronicles agree on the number, but each has a characteristic style 
of expressing the same: 

27 Henry Vi, I, i, 112. 
3Holinshed (1587), m1, 601. 
4Hall, p. 149. 
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Holinshed: . . . three and twentie thousand men.* 
Hall: . . . xxiij thousand men.? 


The Third Messenger explains further how the French attack surprised 
Lord Talbot: 


No leysure had he to enranke his men. 
He wanted Pikes to set before his Archers:3 


Holinshed: . . . The Englishmen had not leisure to put themselues in araie, 
after they had put vp their stakes before their archers.® 


Hall: The Englishmen commyng forwarde, perceived the horsemen, and, 
imaginying to deceive their enemies, commanded the fotemen to . . . enclose 
themselfes about with their stakes, but the French horsmen came on so fiersly, 
that the archers had no leyser, to set themselves in a raie.1° 


The phrase “before his Archers’ favors Holinshed. Also, the phrase 
“No leysure . . . to enranke . . . men” indicates, as in Holinshed, that 
the entire troop instead of, as in Hall, only “the archers” had not 
leisure to set themselves in array. 


Consequent to the revelations of the messengers, Bedford resolves 
to depart for France. He says: 


Ten thousand Souldiers with me I will take! 


Omitted by Holinshed, the source of this line appears exclusively in 
Hall, at the end of the following passage: 


The Duke of Bedford, hearyng that these tounes and soyssons also, had return- 
ed to the part of his adversaries, and that Charles late Dolphyn had taken upon 
hym the name and estate of the kyng of Fraunce, and also, seyng that daily, 
citees and tounes returned from thenglishe part and became Frenche, as though 
the Englishmen had now lost all their hardy chieftaines and valiaunt men of 
warre, espied and evidently perceived that the laste and uttermost poynt of re- 
covery, was driven only to overcome by battaill, and to subdue by force. By 
whiche victory, (as he putte his confidence in God) he trusted not onely to 
scourge and plague the citees whiche were so sodainly chaungeable, but also to 
assuage and caulme the haute corage of the newe sacred Frenche kyng and his 
companions. Wherefore, he havyng together .x. M. good Englishmen, (beside 
Normans) departed out of Paris, in warlike fashion. . .1* 


The reasons given in this passage for Bedford’s resolution to fight the 
French are exactly those which are contained in the First and Second 


*Hol., 1m, 601. 
‘Hall, p. 149 

SI, i, 115-116. 
-+ OI, 601 
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Messengers’ speeches. Significantly, however, the capture of Talbot 
is not mentioned as a motive for Bedford’s action. The inference. 
therefore, is that the original author, working from Hall, was responsi. 
ble for the general plan of the scene, which included the first two 
messengers but not the third. Bedford’s original speech beginning, in 
the present play, at line 100, divided by new Talbot material being 
inserted at line 102, continued at line 152, and ending at line 156, 
served as a convenient place for inserting the Third Messenger’s re. 
port, which gave additional justification to Bedford’s desire for ven. 
geance upon the French. The addition of the account of Talbot’s mis. 
fortune (Il. 103-151) was artfully linked to the rest of the scene merely 
by adding lines 141-144 and 148-151, in which Bedford is made to 
add the announcement of a specific intention to avenge Talbot. 


The validity of these assumptions is borne out by the fact that the 
passage based on Hall has a strangely negative relationship to the rest 
of the play, whereas the added Holinshed passage is of considerable 
consequence in the subsequent development of the action. On the 
authority of Hall, Bedford is made to exclaim portentously: 


Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take, 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake. 


Elsewhere also, in the presumably older portions of the scene, Bet- 
ford gives promise of valiant deeds against the French.'* He boasts 
of his responsibility as regent of France.'” Furthermore, he is signi- 
fied as being a man of action; his character is implied to be that of 
a courageous captain from whom the audience has every right to expect 
an heroic performance. This promise never materializes in the present 
play. Bedford reappears in France only as a minor figure trailing 
after Talbot, until he dies in Act III, scene ii, where he is represented 
as an old “grey-beard” who is “brought in sick in a chair.” This 
treatment of Bedford must be regarded as a grossly slanderous effect 
produced by revision. Examination of Hall’s chronicle reveals that 
the glowing promise which the original playwright gives of Bedford in 
I, i, is completely justified historically. From the time determined by 
the source of line 155 of I, i, to be 1429, to the date of his death ia 
1435, Bedford dominated English affairs in France. The record of his 
brilliant military and diplomatic activities during that period is almos 
13], i, 155-6. 


14Cf., I, i, 84-88, 100-102. 


157, i, 84. 
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continuous. Furthermore, Bedford was never a helpless invalid and 
“grey-beard.’ He was only about forty-five years of age when he died, 
and, only three years before his death, married a “faire and freshe 
lady Iaquet, of the age of xvii yeres, with all triumphe and nupciall 
solempnitie.” Would the same dramatist who promised so much for 
the Duke of Bedford in the first scene have deliberately omitted all 
the subsequent material which history warrants to be not only con- 
siderable in amount, but also of a suitable dramatic quality? A nega- 
tive answer to this question is the more necessary from the fact that 
Bedford’s ambitious resolutions, by never being realized dramatically, 
have an opposite effect to that which was intended. They appear to 
be mere vain boasts and pretensions. The obvious curtailment of the 
role of Bedford in the present play can only be explained as the result 
of revision. The play features Talbot instead of Bedford in France 
immediately after I, i, whereas actually during the historical interval 
between the latter’s departure for France in 1429 and his death in 
1435, Talbot is scarcely mentioned in Hall’s Chronicle. In fact, Talbot 
spent most of those years in England, and, after 1429, is not heard of 
again in connection with the French wars until 1434, when he left 
England for Normandy with a troop of soldiers. 

The reviser, then, realizing that his arrangement, which allowed so 
much space for the domestic quarrels in England and the link scenes 
with 2, 3 Henry VI, did not leave room for two major heroes in France, 
eliminated several Bedford scenes and emphasized Talbot exclusively, 
frequently forcing him into scenes in which history did not admit him. 
This occurs in scenes iv and v of Act I. 


I, ii. 


The first part of this scene represents an English victory at Orleans, 
at the conclusion of which Charles, Reignier, and Alengon comment 
on the great bravery of the English. The account which probably sug- 
gested this incident states: 


Holinshed: After the siege had continued full three weekes, the bastard of 
Orleance issued out of the gate of the bridge, and fought with the Englishmen; 
but they receiued him with so fierce and terrible strokes, that he was with all his 
companie compelled to retire and flee backe into the citie. . . The bulworke of the 
bridge, with a great tower standing at the end of the same, was taken incontinentlie 
by the Englishmen, who behaued themselves right valiantlie under the conduct 
of their coragious capteine. . .16 


1Hol., 1, 599. 
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Hall’ gives the same account up to the clause beginning, “who be- 
haved themselves . . . ,” which he omits, but which emphasizes the 
bravery of the English, the subject of lines 21-44 of the play. 


The first part of this scene also incorporates certain anachronisms 
which seem to be characteristic of the reviser, who, in attempting to 
impose new historical matter upon the abbreviated plan of a previous 
play, met with some incongruities. When, for example, Reignier, pro- 
posing raising the siege, says, 


Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear,!> 


he is being made to cover up the anachronism arising from the addition 
of the Third Messenger’s speech in scene i. Talbot actually was not 
captured until after the siege was broken up. No ingenuity was spared 
in extending the range of Talbot’s dramatic participation. Although 
the report of his imprisonment had served to bring Talbot into promi- 
nence in scene i, the reviser now faced, in scene ii, the problem of get- 
ting the prisoner back on the field of action. This was accomplished 
by releasing Talbot before the time that he had actually been captured. 
Thus, revision is implied by the addition of Talbot in a dramatic 
situation which would be sufficient without him, and in a historical 
situation where he does not belong. 


The second part of this scene has long been recognized as based on 
Holinshed. Justification for this assignment is apparent in the follow- 
ing distinctions: 

Before Joan is presented to Charles, whom she has never seen before, 
he formulates a plan “to test her skill”: — 


Reignier, stand thou as Dolphin in my place; 
Question her prowdly, let thy Lookes be sterne, 
By this meanes shall we sound what skill she hath.!” 


Holinshed: Unto the Dolphin into his gallerie when first she was brought; and 
he, shadowing himselfe behind, setting other gaie lords before him to trie hir cun- 
ning, from all the companie, with a salutation, . . . she pickt him out alone.” 


Hall: What should I rehearse, how they say, she knew and called him King, 
whom she never saw before !*! 


Joan’s autobiographical speech (ll. 79-92) has many features de- 


17Hall, p. 145. 
1S], ii, 14. 

19J, ii, 61-63 
20Hol., mi, 600 
21Hall, p. 148 
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rived from Holinshed’s account. The playwright’s sympathetic tone 
towards Joan agrees with Holinshed, who was apparently satisfied that 
Joan had divine inspiration. Hall, on the other hand, says that she 
“was so full of blasphemy, superstition and hypocrisy, that I marvell 
much that wise men did believe her. 
chroniclers are illustrated by the following: 


922 


The attitudes of the two 


Joan: With those cleare Rayes, which shee infus’d on me, 
That beautie am I blest with, which you may see.2% 


Holinshed: Of fauour was she counted likesome; great semblance of chastitie 
both of bodie and behauiour.** 


Hall: Yet as some say, whether it was because of her foul face, or she made 
a vow to live chaste, . . . she preserved her virginitie.?° 


Joan describes her “keene-edg’d Sword,” 


Deckt with fine?® Flower-de-Luces on each side, 
The which at Touraine, in S. Katherines Church-yard 
Out of a great deale of old Iron, I chose forth.?7 


Holinshed: . . . from saint Katharins church of Fierbois in Touraine, (where 
she neuer had beene and knew not,) in a secret place there among old iron, 
appointed she hir sword to be sought out and brought hir, (that with five floure 
delices was grauen on both sides.) 


Hall: What should I speake how she had by revelation a sword, to her appoint- 
ed in the church of S. Katherine of Fierbois in Torayne where she had never 
been !29 


The incident of Charles’ conference with Joan shows close parallels 
between text and source: 


Reigneir: My Lord me thinkes is very long in talke.5° 


Holinshed: . . . she held him an houre im secret and priuate talke, that of his 
priuie chamber was thought verie long.®! 


Compare also: 


Bastard: [She] Ordayned is to rayse this tedious Siege, 
And drive the English forth the bounds of France.32 


148. 
, ii, 84-85. 
*tHol., mm, 600. 
*5Hall, p. 148. 
26Steevens’ emendation, “five” for “fine” is inevitable. 
27], ii, 99-101. 
*8Hol., m1, 600. 
Hall, p. 148. 
30], ii, 118. 
.. Im, 600. 
82], ii, 53-4. 
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Holinshed: She would raise the siege at Orleance, and driue the English out of 
the countrie.*? 


One of the most important effects of revision is the character of 
Joan of Are derived from Holinshed. Assuming the Joan of the original 
play to have been based on Hall, as in the present V, iii, we may ap- 
preciate the reviser’s purpose in reforming her. Hall presents a malevo- 
lent and ugly witch. This conception was no doubt unsatisfactory to 
the reviser, who, guided by Holinshed, realized the greater dramatic 
usefulness of a human, even feminine Joan. 


I, iii. 


The incident of the mayor’s intervention in the skirmish between the 
Gloucester and Winchester factions is in neither of the main chronicles, 
Boswell-Stone discovers the source here to be Fabyan, who, after 
describing the quarrel of the two lords at London Bridge, writes: 


And lykely it was to have ensued great Effucyon of blode shortly therupon, ne 
had ben the discressyon of the Mayre and his Brether, that exorted the people, 
by all Polytike meane, to kepe the kynges peas.*+ 


The significance of Fabyan’s contributions to the play will be con- 
sidered in connection with Act ITI, scenes i and ii, g.v. 


I, iv. 


The climax of this scene is Salisbury’s death, the account of which 
Holinshed copied with but minor changes from Hall. Although the 
basis for discriminating the source of the play is here slight, Holinshed 
seems to be favored. 


Master Gunner: The Princes espyals have informed me, 
How the English, in the Suburbs close entrencht, 
Went through a secret Grate of Iron Barres, 
In yonder Tower, to over-peere the Citie, 
And thence discover, how with most advantage 
They may vex us with Shot or with Assault.°° 


The chronicles describe how from the tower in ‘“‘an high chamber, having 


a grate full of barres of iron . . . grate manie of the cheefe capteins 
stood manie times,” 


33Hol., m1, 600. 
34Fabyan, mu, 596. 
357, iv, 8-13. 
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Holinshed: Viewing the citie, and devising in what place it was best to give 
the assault 36 
Hall: vieuyng the cite & devisyng in what place it was best assautable.37 
The prisoner for whom Talbot was “exchang’d and ransom’d” was 
Call’d the brave Lord Ponton de Santrayle.*8 
Holinshed: Pouton de Santrails was ... . exchanged for the Lord Talbot.*” 


Hall: Poynton of Sanctrayles. . .4° 


Assuming the w of Holinshed’s *‘Pouton” to have been changed to 
in the play, for which there is precedent at line 99 of Act I, scene ii, 
where the play reads fine for the Chronicler’s five, Holinshed’s spelling 
is seen to agree with the text’s for the first four syllables of the name, 
whereas Hall adds a y to the first syllable, has of in place of de, and 
inserts a c in the last name. 


At four different places in the play, there occur references to the 
terror traditionally associated with Talbot’s name. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Talbot: Here, sayd they, is the terror of the French, 
The Scar-Crow that affrights our Children so.*! 


C. of Auv.: Is this the Scourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad? 
That with his Name the Mothers still their Babes ?** 


Soldier: The Cry of Talbot serves me for a Sword, 
For I have loaden me with many Spoyles, 
Using no other Weapon but his Name.*# 


Captain: Thou ominous and fearful Owle of death, 
Our Nations terror, and their bloody scourge.*# 


Hall: This man was to the French people a very scourge and a daily terror, 
insomuch that as his person was fearful, and terrible to his adversaries present, 
so his name and fame was spiteful and dreadful to the common people absent; 
insomuch that women in France to feare their yong children, would crye, the 
Talbot commeth, the Talbot commeth.*° 


The words scourge and terror, and the idea of frightening the children, 


36Hol., mi, 599. 
37Hall, p. 145. 
38], iv, 28. 
39Hol., m1, 606. 
Hall, p. 164. 
41], iv, 42-43. 
£211, iii, 15-17. 
$3]T, ji, 79-81. 
IV, ii, 15-16. 
Hall, p. 229. 
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features common to Hall and the text, are absent from the following 
description in Holinshed: 

. .. lord Talbot, being both of noble birth, and of haultie courage, after his com- 
ming into France, obteined so manie glorious victories of his enimies, that his 
onelie name was & yet is dreadfull to the French nation; and much renowmen 
amongst all other people.*® 

Obviously, if only the two chronicles are to be considered, Hall must 
be regarded as the source; in which case, since some of the references 
given above appear in scenes herein assigned to the reviser, the source- 
author parallel would seem to have become confused. This apparent 
complication gives way, however, before the following considerations, 
First it should be noticed that of the four scenes containing references 
to Talbot’s remarkable prestige among the enemy, the plot material 
of two of them (II, iii; IV, ii) is entirely imaginary, which means 
that in writing them the author was not dependent on any chronicle 
source. The plot material of the other two scenes (I, iv; II, i) are 
in Holinshed, pages 598-606, or in Hall, pages 143-164; any direct 
reference to Hall at page 229 would, therefore, be well out of the range 
of those scenes. Moreover, ‘hat the “scourge and terror” phraseology 
was a feature of the older play is indicated in two ways. Scenes v-viia 
of Act IV, which will be shown as remnants of the original play, have 
their source exclusively in Hall, page 229, which, significantly, is also 
the page containing the description of the “scourge and terror.” Fur- 
thermore, there is a reference in Thomas Nashe’s Piers Penniless 
(1592) to a current stage success featuring “braue Talbot (the terror 
of the French),’’** which not only indicates the presence of the phrase 
in the original harey the vj,** but also suggests that this particular bit 
of history was fairly common knowledge. The dramatist here was 
dealing with popular legend, bits of information as familiar to the 
Elizabethan as the traditional last words of Nathan Hale are to us. 
Popular knowiedge of this type is often precise because it feeds upon 
expressions trite enough to be easily remembered. Furthermore, the 
very frequency with which the idea is expressed in the play suggests 
a commonplace, an ever-responsive association with Talbot’s name in 
the author’s mind. Evidence of the fact that the idea was currently 
popular at the time is supplied in Edward Kirke’s notes to Spenser’s 
Shepheardes Calender (1579), the “June” poem, as follows: 

46Hol. mm, 597. 


47Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, %, 212. 
48See historical summary at conclusion of article. 
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noblenesse bred such a terrour in the hearts of the French, that oftimes greate 
armies were defaited and put to flight, at the only hearing of his name: inso- 
much that the French women, to affray their children, would tell them that the 
Talbot cometh. 

Some critics have accepted the idea of a legendary or popular source 
as a matter of course. Thus Steevens: “This is one of the floating 
atoms of intelligence which might have been orally circulated, and 
consequently have reached our author through other channels, than 
those of annotator, or our English Chronicler.’*® Likewise Thomas 
Warton: “Here a popular tradition, exclusive of any chronicle-evi- 
dence was in Shakspeare’s mind.’’*’ We may conclude, then, that the 
“scourge and terror” idea appeared in the original play, based on Hall, 
in contexts which, in the revision, were largely discarded. Since, how- 
ever, this legendary element was inseparable from the popular concep- 
tion of the great English hero, the reviser employed it freely. His source 
was partly the old play, partly his own ready knowledge of the legend. 


I, vi. 
The French celebrate the rescue of Orleans from the English: 


Reigneir: Why ring not out the Bells alowd, 
Throughout the Towne? 
Dolphin command the Citizens make Bonfires, 
And feast and banquet in the open streets, 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alans: All France will be repleat with mirth and joy, 
When they shall heare how we have play’d the men.*! 


Hall: “After this siege thus broken up to tell you, what triumphes were made 
in the citee . . . what wood was spent in fiers, what wyne was dronke in houses, 
what songes wer song in the streetes, . . . what lightes wer set up in the churches, 
what anthemes wer song in Chapelles, and what ioye was shewed in every place, 
it were a long woorke.”52 


This source is not in Holinshed. 


aa, 4. 


Talbot explains why it is a strategic moment to make an assault: 


This happy night, the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carows’d and banquetted.™* 


49Steevens. Plavs of Shakespeare (London, 1793), 1x, 553-4. 
Tid. 

61], vi, 11-16. 

S2Hall, pp. 148-9. 

Sy, i, 11-12 
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This incident is apparently based on an account of the recapture of 
Le Mans. The chronicles differ slightly in the wording: 


Holinshed: He learned that the Frenchmen verie negligentlie used themselues, 
without taking heed to their watch, as though they had beene out of all 
danger.” 


Hall: He knew that the French men beyng lordes of the citie, and now castyng 
no perils nor fearyng any creature, began to waxe wanton and felle to riote, as 
though their enemies could do them no damage.*” 


Although Miss Lucille King” believes that Hall is favored here, the 
distinctions are ambiguous, and may even be construed to favor Hol- 
inshed. Dramatically, of course, the lines from the play quoted above 
are dependent upon the exclusive source in Hall of the preceding scene, 
which is the only authentic mention of a French celebration after the 
rescue of Orleans. 


IT, v. 
The only distinction here is in spelling, which favors Holinshed: 


Text: Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer.** 
Holinshed: . . . Edmund Mortimer.®* 
Hall: . . . Edmonde Mortimer.” 


III, i. 


Both Holinshed and Fabyan were used by the author of this scene. 
The Gloucester, Winchester factions are fighting; the mayor enters: 


Maior: Oh my good Lords, and vertuous Henry, 
Pity the Cittie of London, pitty us: 
The Bishop, and the Duke of Glosters men, 
Forbidden late to carry any Weapon, 
Have fill’d their Pockets full of peeble stones; 
And banding themselves in contrary parts, 
Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate, 
That many have their giddy braynes knockt out.'” 


Boswell-Stone quotes here from Fabyan, that the Parliament of the 
Arbitrament ; 


was clepyd of the Comon people the Parlyament of Battes: the cause was, for 
Proclamacyons were made, that men shulde leue theyr Swerdes & other wepeyns 

4Hol., m1, 598. 

55Hall, p. 143. 

56Phil. Quart., xm (1934), 322. 

57II, v, 7. 

58Hol., mi, 589. 

59Hall, p. 128. 

60]TI, i, 76-83. 
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in theyr Innys, the people toke great battes & stauys in theyr neckes, and so 
folowed theyr lordes and maisters vnto the Parlyament. And whan that wepyn was 
Inhybyted theym, then they toke stonys & plummettes of lede, & trussyd them 
secretely in theyr sleuys & bosomys.®! 







The next two lines of the play, however, 










Our Windowes are broke downe in every Streete, 
And we, for feare, compell’d to shut our Shops, 






have no source in Fabyan, but a very literal source in Holinshed: 






The citizens of London were faine to keepe dailie and nightlie watches, and to shut 
vp their shops, for feare of that which was doubted to haue insued of their , 
assembling of people about them." 







The above from Holinshed is slightly closer to the text than is the 
following from Hall: 








... the citezens of London fearying that that sould insue upon the matter, wer 
faine to kepe daily and nightly, watches, as though their enemies were at hande, 
to besiege and destroye them: In so muche that all the shoppes within the citie 
of London wer shut in for feare of the favorers of those two great personages. . .“+ 








This evidence favoring Holinshed over Hall is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing distinction: 










Glost: Now will it best availe your Majestie, 

To crosse the Seas, and to be Crown’d in France: : 
The presence of a King engenders lov 
Amongst his Subjects, and his loyall Friends.” 









Holinshed: . . . it was concluded, that King Henrie . . . should come into 
France, partlie to visit and comfort his owne subiects there, and partlie either 
by feare or favour (bicause a child of his age and beautie doth commonlie 
procure them love of elder persons) to move the Frenchmen to continue their 
due obeisance towards him.%® 









Hall has a slightly different phrase, which puts him away from the 
text: 






Hall: . . . either by feare or favor, (because a childe, of his age and beautie, 
dooth commonly allure to hym, the hartes of elder persones,) to cause the 
Frenchmen to continue in their due obeysaunce toward him."* 







The significance of the unique combination of Holinshed and Fabyan 
as sources will be considered in connection with the next scene. 






‘lFabyan, p. 596. 
82111, i, 84-85. 
88Hol., m1, 590. 
*{Hall, p. 130. 
85111, i, 178-181. 
®6Hol., mm, 605. 
®7Hall, p. 160. 
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II, ii. 


The capture of Rouen dramatized in this scene is fictitious. The 
principal features of the action, however, are an adaptation of a his- 
torical incident described by Holinshed in the margin as “An excellent 
finesse in warre”: 


Holinshed,®8 and Hall: Sir Francis the Arragonois . . . apparelled six strong 
fellowes, like men of the countrie, with sacks and baskets, as carriers of corne 
and vittels; and sent them to the castell of Cornill. . . The six counterfet hus- 


bandmen entered the castell vnsuspected, and streight came to the chamber of the 
capteine. .. 


Fabyan: Sir Francis . . . arayed iii. of his sowdyours in Husbandemennes Aray, 
and sent theym with Sakkes fylled with dyuers Frutes to offer to sell to the 
Occupyers of the Castell. The whiche, whan they were comyn to the Gate, and 
by the langage taken for Frenshmen, anone withoute Susspicion were taken 
in, 


The play takes details from both of these accounts. It specifies in 
two places” that the particular commodity which the counterfeit farm- 
ers carry is corn, as in Holinshed. Fabyan loads his farmers with 
“dyuers Fruites.” On the other hand, in answer to the French watch- 
man’s question, “Che la?” Joan answers,’* “Peasauns la pouvre gens 
de Fraunce.’’** The idea of speaking in French for the purpose of de- 
ception is suggested only by Fabyan. Furthermore, the stage directions 
at the beginning of the scene state that Joan enters the gate with 
“foure Souldiors” as in Fabyan, instead of six, as in Holinshed and 
Hall. 

Boswell-Stone finds the source of the allusion to Pendragon in Hol- 
inshed: 


Text: That stout Pendragon, in his Litter sick, 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes.*? 


Holinshed: . . . even sicke as he was, caused himselfe to be caried forth m 
a_ litter.7° 


68Hol., m, 619. 

69Hall, p. 197. 

7Fabyan, p. 615. 

TIMI, ii, 5, 15. 

72French use of their vernacular in lines 13-14 is, of course, paradoxical. The 
idea of disguise was suggested to the playwright by a chronicle story relating 
an English stratagem, in which the pretense in using the French tongue was 
appropriate. The trick is made effective dramatically by the fact that the 
French in the play speak English throughout except for these two lines 

73TTI, ii, 13-14. 

T4711, ii, 95-96. 

T5Hol., m (History of Scotland), 99 
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Thus, in both scenes i and ii of Act III borrowings from Holinshed 
and Fabyan are combined in short continuous passages in such a way 
as to allow for only one conclusion, namely, that the two chronicles 
were used in conjunction by the author of these scenes. Neither is 
that conclusion inconsistent with the source-author parallel previously 
established, nor will it appear so to anyone who has compared the 
chronicles involved. The duplication in Hall and Holinshed of material 
pertaining to the play has been noticed. Fabyan’s work, however, 
differs greatly, both in substance and in style, from the two other his- 
tories. It stresses what may be called the footnotes of history, and 
for this reason would immediately suggest itself as a supplementary 
source. For example, in it three pages are devoted to the eighth year 
of Henry’s reign, the year of the coronation in Saint Peter’s of West- 
minster. Of these three pages, two are occupied with a list of fantastic 
menus of three courses which were served at the feast, and also with 
quoting of ballads that were delivered in honor of the occasion. Al- 
though valuable as a secondary reference, Fabyan’s work would not 
have been used alone because of its incompleteness. 


Significantly, in both scenes i and ii of Act III, the sources from 
Fabyan are incorporated in passages which are part of the fundamental 
framework. In the first instance, the source-reference occurs at the 
climax of the quarrel between Gloucester and Winchester, which is the 
subject of the scene. Similarly, Joan’s plot for entering Rouen, around 
which the second scene is built, is derived partly from Fabyan. The 
necessary inference is that both scenes are by the same author. At 
no other point in the play has critical opinion differed more widely. 
In representing a division in authorship of these scenes, many outstand- 


ing critics have shown not only a common disagreement with the evi- 
dence from the sources, but also a significant disagreement among 
themselves in naming, on a basis of stylistic analysis, the particular 


authors involved: 

III, i, 76-85 III, ii, 1-17 
Robertson*® Kyd Greene 
Gaw*? Marlowe C. (Nashe?) 
Hart’® Greene Shakespeare 
Fleay’s Manual*™ Peele Marlowe 
Fleay’s Sh’s Life® Marlowe Peele 
Chambers*! A. B. 


Robertson, J. M., The Shakespeare Canon (London, 1930), Part IV, div. I 
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Thus, although none of these critics sees fit to give both scenes to the 
same author, a composite summary ef their assignments indicates that 
any one of three authors (Marlowe, Peele, Greene) might have been 
responsible for both scenes. 


III, iii. 


The only source here is that suggested by Boswell-Stone for lines 
21-25, in which Charles and Alencon reply to Joan’s proposal for in- 
ducing Burgundy to forsake Talbot: 


Charles: I marry Sweeting, if we could doe that, 

France were no place for Henryes Warriors, 

Nor should that Nation boast it so with us, 

But be extirped from our Provinces. 

Alans: For ever should they be expuls’d from France.*- 

A speech which Charles is supposed to have addressed to Burgundy 
directly (instead of, as in the play, to Joan concerning Burgundy), 
and which may have suggested the lines of the play, appears only in 
Hall: 


“but by your helpe and aide, we shall expell, cleane pull up by the rootes, and 
put out, all the Englyshe macion, out of our realmes, territories, and domin- 
ions.”’8% 

The source of the episode of Burgundy’s revolt presents a difficult 
problem, because the details of the dramatic account conflict with the 
accounts of the chroniclers, none of whom mention any attempt by 
Joan to reconcile Burgundy to the French. The actual reconciliation 
did not occur until after Joan’s death. 


III, iv. 


Holinshed is slightly favored here. King Henry praises Talbot, 
whom he is about to make earl, mentioning. 


Your faithfull service and your toyle in Warre.™4 


77Gaw, Allison, Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI (Univ. So. Calif., 1926). 
7sHart, H. C., The First Part of King Henry the Sixth (Arden ed., no date). 
79Fleay, F. G., Shakespeare Manual (London, 1876). 

“Fleay, F. G., Life and Work of William Shakespeare (london, 1886). 
S1Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930). 

S271I, iii, 21-25. 
83Hall, p. 177. 
84111, iv, 21. 
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Holinshed: About this season, Iohn, the valiant lord Talbot, for his approved 
prowesse and wisdome, as well in England as in France, both in peace & warre 
so well tried, was created earle of Shrewesburie.*5 
Hall** has the same account except for the phrase “both in peace and 
warre so well tried.” 


IV, i. 
This scene repeats a reference to an exclusive source in Holinshed 


appearing earlier at I, i, 112. Talbot recalls how Fastolfe deserted 
him at Poictiers 


When (but in all) I was sixe thousand strong.*? 


Holinshed** gives the same number, “not past six thousand.” Hall*® 
specifies “five thousand.” 


IV, v-vi. 


These two scenes with the first part of scene vii may be considered 
together. The source of the dialogue between Talbot and his son is 
well known to be Hall.*° 

The final scene of the present play (V, v.), obviously added as a 
link to 2, 3 Henry VI, represents a date historically at 1444, the year 
of the treaty of marriage between Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. 
The old play is presumed to have ended with the establishment of 
peace (V, iv) according to the terms negotiated at the, conference of 
Arras in 1435. On a strictly chronological basis, therefore, Talbot’s 
death, which occured in 1453, does not belong in either play. However, 
in spite of the anachronism, scenes v-viia of Act IV must be attributed 
to the original play. This assignment is imperative by reason not only 
of the combined evidence of Henslowe and Nashe, which identifies 
the Talbot death scenes with the arey the vj of 1592, but also of the 
fact, demonstrated by Professor Gaw,*! of an archaic style and a dis- 
tinct break in the characterization of Talbot. That these scenes ex- 
hibit characteristics of an older type of drama can hardly be denied. 
This evidence agrees with the fact of the source in Hall. Moreover, 





SSHol., m1, 623. 
SSHall, p. 202. 
oTV, i 


5 Ry ae 
8SHol., mi, 601. 
Hall, p. 145. 
“For details of comparison, see Boswell-Stone’s Shakespeare’s Holinshed, pp. 


231-2 


Q ST. . . ‘ . = 
“lOrigin and Devel pment of 1 Henry VI. p. 128 
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although Talbot’s death is antedated, the scenes relating to that in- 
cident contain nothing historically inconsistent within themselves. A 
distinction must be made between, on the one hand, the logical manipu- 
lation of chronology, which is inevitable in dramatic condensation, and 
which deals with historical time without calling attention to resultant 
incongruities, and, on the other hand, the illogical method of permitting 
the historical incongruities to show in the relations of the characters, 
The latter, more conspicuous fault distinguishes the reviser, as when 
Joan is shown mocking the dying Bedford. The scenes between Talbot 
and son form a completely self-contained dramatic action, which, by 
not combining themes and characters chronologically incompatible, 
preserves that semblance of historical propriety which presumably was 
a feature of the old play. 


IV, vii. 


The rhymed portion of this scene (ll. 1-50) belongs to the Talbot 
series just considered. The remaining lines of blank verse are obvi- 
ously an addition. They include a list of Talbot’s titles taken sup 
posedly from an epitaph first published in Crompton’s “Mansions of 
Magnanimitie” in 1599,°* seven years after the first performance of 
the original harey the vj. 


a 8 


Henry receives letters from “the pope, The emperor, and the Earl 
of Armagnac” in which he is entreated by them 


To have a godly peace concluded of, 
Betweene the Realmes of England, and of France." 


According to the chronicles, the French, English, and Burgundian 
plenipotentiaries were exhorted by the pope 


Holinshed: to laie aside all rancor, malice and displeasure; so that, in con- 
cluding a godlie peace, they might receiue profit and quietnesse heere in this 
world, and of God an euerlasting reward in heauen.** 


Hall: . . . that they would laye all rancor apart, represse all wrath and anger, 
and conform themselfes to reason and to Godly concorde, by the which, they 
should receive honor, profite . , .9° 


®2Boswell-Stone, p. 233. 
9V, i, 5-6. 

Hol. m, 611 
%Hall, p. 175 
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Holinshed supplies three words in agreement with the text which are 
different in Hall: conclude (conform in Hall), a (missing in Hall), 
and peace (concorde in Hall). 

H. C. Hart®® has shown, however, that the lines of the play immedi- 
ately following those quoted above, favor a source in Hall. Gloucester 
recommends to the King peace 


... as the only meanes 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood, 
And stablish quietnesse on every side.97 


Hall; Englande was unquieted, and Fraunce sore vexed, by spoyle, slaughter, 
and burnyng, all christendom lamented the continuall destruction of so noble 
a realme, and the effusion of so muche Christen bloud, wherfore to appeace the 
mortall warre, .. . there was a greate diete appoynted, to be kept at the citee of 
Tours. 98 


Holinshed*”’ has practically the same, but by a different wording the 
phrase is eliminated which Hall has in common with the text. However, 
as Hart himself has noted, effusion of Christian blood occurs twice on 
one page of Holinshed, thirty-eighth year of Henry VI. Furthermore, 
that the phrase is common to the author of the play is evidenced by 


its appearance at V, iv, 52: 
Whose Maiden-blood thus rigorously effus’d. 


Also, it should be noted that Hall, p. 203, or Holinshed, p. 024 is out 
of range of the main source at Hall, p. 175, or Holinshed, p. 611. 

Exeter’s lines on Winchester’s installation as Cardinal present a 
curious source-problem: 


Then I perceive, that will be verified 

Henry the Fift did sometime prophesie 

If once he come to be a Cardinall, 

Hee’l make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 


Holinshed reports Henry’s wish to keep Winchester from the cardin- 
alate because the King feared that Winchester’s “head should soone 
be swollen under such a hat.’"’! But Hall’s words come closer to the 
text: 

%Arden ed., 1 Henry VI, p. 133 

%V, i, 8-10. 

8Hall, p. 203 

Hol., m1, 624. 

100V, i, 30-33. 

WIHOol.. m1, 596 
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Hall: Whiche degree, kyng Henry the fifth . . . prohibited hym . . . meanyng 
that cardinalles Hattes should not presume to be egall with Princes.1°? 
Boswell-Stone™ observes that the first edition of Holinshed’s Chronj- 
cles (1577) comes even closer to the text than does Hall: 


Holinshed: . . . would not that Cardinals hats shoulde in anye wise presume to 
bee equal with regall crownes. 
As a possible source of the play as a whole, however, the first edition 
of Holinshed has several major shortcomings which rule it out. 


V, ii. 
The chronicles’ account of the loss of Paris in 1436 has been taken 


as the most likely source of this scene. It shows Holinshed to be 
closer than Hall to the play: 


*Tis said, that stout Parisians do revolt.1% 


' Holinshed: Thus was the citie of Paris brought into possession of Charles the 
¥rench king, through the vntrue demeanour of the citizens, who contrarie to their 
oths, and promised allegiance, like false and inconstant people, so reuolted from 
the English.105 


Hall: Thus was the citie of Paris brought again into the possession of the 
French kyng, which, ther altered officers, and ordained lawes, at his pleasure, 
for the surety & safeguard of hym, his realme, and people.!° 


Grafton, ordinarily identical with Hall, omits this passage. 


V, iii. 

This and the next scene (V, iv), depicting respectively the capture 
and trial of Joan of Arc, afford a significant contrast in the characteri- 
zation of the Maid. In this scene Hall is implied in the spectacle 
of Joan’s actual conversation with evil spirits, which is tantamount 


to her confession as a sorceress. Hall not only records the judgment of 


the church against the Maid, i.e., that she was “adiudged . . . a super- 
sticious sorceresse, and a diabolical blasphemeresse of God . . . ,” but 


mentions also her admission of guilt, which Holinshed omits: 


And when she saw that the fatall daie of her obstinacie was come, she openly 
confessed, that the spirites, which to her often did appere, were evill and false, 


102Hall, p. 139. 
103Boswell-Stone. p. 236. 
104V, ii, 2. 

105Hol., mm, 613. 
106Hall, p. 18¢ 
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and apparent liers, and that their promes, which they had made to deliver her 
out of captivitie, was false and untrue: affirmyng her self, by those spirites to 
bee often beguiled, blynded, and mocked.17 


The closest Holinshed comes to supplying this source is as follows: 


Now recounting altogither, hir pastorall bringing vp, rude, without any vertu- 
ous instruction, hir campestrall conuersation with wicked spirits, whome, in hir 
first salutation to Charles the Dolphin, she vttered to be our Ladie, saint Kath- 
arine, and saint Anne, that in this behalfe came and gaue hir commandements 
from God hir maker, as she kept hir fathers lambs in the fields. . . 198 
It will be noticed here that although Holinshed mentions the Maid’s 
“conversation with wicked spirites,’ he makes no indication that the 
spirits were ever false to her, or that she, as Hall says, was “‘beguiled, 
blynded, and mocked” by them. The latter phrase from Hall applies 
perfectly to the theme of V, iii, 8-29, in which Joan is forsaken by 
the fiends, and mocked by their silent refusal to help her even in re- 
turn for the surrender of her “body, soul, and all” to them. 

V, iv. 

The scene of Joan’s trial is derived from Holinshed: Joan’s father 
recalls the time when his daughter “didst keepe my Lambes a-field.”*” 
This phrase is found only in Holinshed: “...as she kept hir father’s 
lambs in the fields.”""° In the play Joan says, 


I never had to do with wicked spirites.11 


Holinshed mentions “hir campestrall conversation with wicked 
spirites.”"!? Hall does not have the phrase; instead he says she openly 
confessed (which she does not do in this scene) “that the spirites, 
which to her often did appere were evil and false, and apparent 
ae 


In a desperate attempt to obtain mercy, Joan says, 


I am with childe ye bloody Homicides: 
Murther not then the Fruite within my Wombe""* 


7Hall, p. 159. 
WSHol., m1, 604. 
WY, iv, 30. 

1l0Hol., m1, 604. 
M1ly, iv, 42. 

112Hol., m, 604. 
113Hall, p. 159. 
14V, iv, 62-63. 
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But York tells her: 


Strumpet, thy words condemne thy Brat, and thee.115 


Holimshed: . . . she . . . (seeking to eetch out life as long as she might, stake 
not (though the shift were shamefull) to confesse hir selfe a strumpet, and 
(unmaried as she was) to be with child.116 
Hall does not mention this incident. In order to appreciate the subtle 
implications of the Maid’s innocence in V, iv, the playwright’s adapta- 
tion of his source must be studied. Holinshed states that the effect 
of Joan’s pretence of maternity was that “For triall, the lord regents 
lenitie gaue hir nine moneths staie, at the end wherof she (found herein 
as false ...)”4* The important point is that she was “found herein 
. . false.’ The playwright realized that although dramatization of 
the “nine moneths staie” was impracticable yet to permit her to make 
such a false confession in defence of her life, and forthwith send her 
to execution, would admit of an unfair interpretation. Therefore he 
devised the following means of exoneration: He made York and War- 
wick obdurate. At the same time, he motivated Joan’s utterance with 
the naive idea that her salvation depended on naming a suitable father 
of the child. Thus, by a humorously contradictory, yet pathetically 
simple process, she discovers that neither Charles, nor Alengon, nor 
Reignier would be acceptable as the other parent. In this way, the 
playwright presents a psychological study of innocence which is an 
effective substitute for the ‘nine moneths staie.”’ 


Although the foregoing analysis has been concerned mainly with the 
differences of sources, the no less important fact of the substantial 
identity of Hall’s and Holinshed’s Chronicles wherever they contribute 
to the play has also been strikingly evident. Since it is inconceivable 
that any author should have used two such sources so persistently and 
unprofitably, the evidence here is regarded as indicative of two dis- 
tinct phases of authorship, corresponding on the one hand with the 
original form of the play, and on the other with additional or revisional 
material. The study of sources has also brought out the following 
indications of revision: the passages based on Holinshed outnumber 
and apparently supersede those based on Hall; out of the use of these 
two chronicles arise certain inconsistencies, particularly in regard to 
the chronology of events, and to the characterization of Joan, Bedford, 

115V, iv, 84. 


116Hol., m1, 604. 
117Hol., mi, 604. 
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and Talbot; of the two principal episodes based entirely upon Hall 
(Talbot’s death, IV, v-viia; and Joan’s colloquy with the fiends, V, 
iii, 1-29), both exhibit characteristics of an older, more ceremonious 
type of drama, and the former is connected with an old play by certain 
historical facts, which are as follows: 


The historical material bears out the contention that the present 
form of the play is the product of a revision made for the purpose of 
adapting and transforming an older play, harey the vj,\"5 into a con- 
tinuous part of a Henry VI trilogy, the last two parts of which had 
already been written as The Contention and The True Tragedie.*® 
The 1595 title page of the latter work stated that it had been “sundrie 
times acted by the Right Honourable Earle of Pembroke his Servants.” 
Furthermore, we know that that play had been acted at least as early 
as August, 1592, because before Greene died on September 3, 1592, 
he included in a passage of A Groatsworth of Wit'*° the phrase “Tygers 
heart wrapt in a Player’s hide,” which Greene underlined for special 


significance. That significance lay in the fact that a similar phrase, 
“Tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide,’’!*! had gained a certain 
amount of currency by its emphatic, climactic position in 3 Henry VI. 


The Contention and True Tragedy, which are continuous, can there- 
fore safely be said to have been acted by the Pembroke Company in 
1592 in competition with karey the vj, which Henslowe testifies was 
enjoying highly successful performances at the rival theatre of Lord 
Strange’s Men during the same year. These circumstances virtually 
preclude the chance that the author of the Contention and True 
Tragedy was also responsible for karey the vj. Yet the fact that the 
latter work was ultimately contained in the trilogy as published by 
Heminge and Condell in the First Folio shows beyond a doubt that at 
some time the play underwent thorough revision by the author of 
2, 3 Henry VI. The only escape from this conclusion must be by 
denying that 7 Henry VI is based on the Henslowe play. The evi- 
dence opposed to this alternative is particularly cogent. The drama- 
tization of Talbot’s death referred to in Thomas Nashe’s Piers Penni- 


118Entered in Henslowe’s Diary for fourteen performances between March 3, 
1592 and June 22, 1592. 

119] accept here Peter Alexander’s view that the first editions of the Contention 
and True Tragedie are corrupt reconstructions of texts closely approximating 
those of 2, 3 Henry VI. Alexander, Shakespeare’s HENRY VI and RICHARD III 
(Cambridge, 1929). 

120Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, XII, 144. 

1213 Henry VI, I, iv, 137. 
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less'** (registered Aug. 8, 1592, hence written during the period that 
harey the vj was being acted at the Rose Theatre) is obviously the 
same which survived the revision and now occupies IV, v-viia, of the 
present play. This evidence agrees with the fact that Hall is definitely 
the source in IV, v-viia, whereas the other Talbot material is derived 
from Holinshed. 

Although the discrimination of sources applies at relatively few 
points, some of these, by their relations to other parts of the play, are 
large in significance. The indications, for example, of the common 
authorship of the two scenes, i and ii of Act IV, which have been most 
consistently differentiated by modern critics, strikes at the foundation 
of theories of quadruple and quintuple authorship. It is hoped that 
the future will bring forth a comprehensive hypothesis incorporating 
the present findings with other aspects of the problem. 


122*How would it haue ioyed braue Talbot (the terror of the French) to 
thinke that after he had lyne two hundred yeares in his Tombe, he should 
triumphe againe on the Stage, and haue his bones newe embalmed with the 
teares of ten thousand spectators at least (at seuerall times), who, in the 
Tragedian that represents his person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding” 
(Nashe, Works, ed., McKerrow, 1, 212). 
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ABOUT THE NEAR EAST, 1775-1825 
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The popularity of English travel books about the Near East in the 
early nineteenth century gives them considerable significance in the 
literary history of the period. This significance is greatly increased 
by the fact that “the materials and interpretations of the Near East 
which appear in the travel books captured the imagination of numer- 
ous writers in England, and created a large body of literature of which 
the Near East is the theme or the background.”' Among the con- 
tributors to this body of literature are Byron, Tom Moore, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and a host of minor poets. To trace the re- 
lationship between the dominant ideas in the travel books and those in 
the minor poetry about the Near East, is the subject of the present 















paper. 
In their accounts of the Near East, the travellers consistently em- 
ployed many of the dominant ideas then current at home. This pro- ‘ 






cedure, when popularized in their travel books, tended to associate 
certain general ideas with the Near East; and led many English writ- 
ers, who had never seen that region, to emphasize these ideas in their 
treatment of it. The minor poets, in particular, show the influence of 
these dominant ideas—an influence usually not traceable to any one 
traveller, but originating in the popularity of the travel books as a 
group. 










I 






Observations on the ruins of empire constitute one of the most re- 
current travel-book themes which are reflected in the minor poetry 
about the Near East. This theme had its roots deep in the thought 







1See my article, “The Popularity of English Travel Books about the Near East, 
1775-1825,” PQ, xv (Jan., 1936), 70-80. 

*I am preparing a series of articles on the relationship between these poets and 
the travellers, of which the first is “Byron and English Interest in the Near East,” 
SP, xxxiv (Jan., 1937), 55-64. 
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and feeling of the late eighteenth century—in much of the speculative 
philosophy (Volney’s Les Ruines, 1792, for example), in the renewed 
interest in the medieval “world of fine fabling,” and in the extreme 
popularity of the gothic romance. These phenomena, aided by the 
wide-spread interest in classical archaeology, provided an ideal setting 
for the development of the ruins of empire theme. And through this 
theme the travellers share with Gibbon in “the larger melancholy” of 
the time: they too see in the ruins of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece 
the decline and fall of great civilizations, which they contemplate with 
profound regret. 


In the travel books comments on the ruins appear both in a ‘gothic’ 
and in a less sentimental and more genuinely imaginative vein. The 
following sentence by Richard Chandler, in Travels in Asia Minor, 
might, without alteration, have been taken ‘from a novel by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe or ‘Monk’ Lewis: “We had then a distinct view of a solemn and 
most forlorn spot; a neglected castle, a grand mosque, and a broken 
aqueduct, with mean cottages, and ruinous buildings interspersed 
among wild thickets.”*” Oftener, however, the same traveller makes 
more truly imaginative observations. Thus his remark about the ruins 
of a temple in Asia Minor shows a purely esthetic response to the mu- 
tilation of a thing of beauty: “It is impossible to behold, without deep 
regret, this imperfect remnant of so beautiful and glorious an edifice.” 
And similarly J. C. Hobhouse, in A Journey through Albania and other 
Provinces of Turkey, says of the ruins of Nicopolis in Albania, “that 
there was something of a melancholy grandeur in the prospect before 
us.” This sensing of “a melancholy grandeur” is of course a recurring 
European theme in the eighteenth century; but among the travellers 
it is usually accompanied by an attempt to understand the historical 
significance of the decay of ancient empire as symbolized in the ruins. 


A kind of historical progression of decay is expressed in the follow- 
ing remark by Hobhouse about the ruins at Athens: they “present a 
grand, but melancholy spectacle, where you behold, not only the final 
effects, but the successive progress of devastation, and at one rapid 


SRichard Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor (London, 1775), p. 115; see also 
Henry Holland, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, etc, 
(London, 1815), p. 134; and T. S. Hughes, Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania 
(London, 1820), u, 318. 

4Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, p. 256. 


5J. C. Hobhouse, A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of Turkey im 
Europe and Asia... . (London, 1813), 1, 23. 
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glance peruse the history of a thousand ages.”® Chandler implies this 
idea in his comment about the birthplace of the goddess Diana near 
Ephesus: “The improved face of a country is perishable like human 
beauty. Not only the birth-place of Diana and its sanctity are for- 
gotten, but the grove and building, which adorned it, appear no more.”” 
William R. Hamilton, in Aegyptiaca, taking his text from the scriptures, 
comments as follows on the ruins of an ancient temple in Egypt: “It 
may be said as truly of the Temple of Latopolis as of any other in 
Egypt, that though built to be the pride of nations, and the glory of 
the great, they are now, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, become the 
hiding-places of moles and of bats.”* And Edward D. Clarke, de- 
scribing the ancient city of Caesarea in Syria (in Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa), becomes eloquent on the subject 
of its ancient glory compared to its modern desolation: “Perhaps 
there has not been, in the history of the world, an example of any 
city, that in so short a space of time rose to such an extraordinary 
height of splendor . . . or that exhibits a more awful contrast to its 
former magnificence, by the present desolate appearance of its ruins.’” 


An examination of the causes for this decay of empire appears in 
James Bruce’s Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile. After viewing 
the classical ruins of Egypt, Bruce attributes the ruin of ancient empires 
to the decline of commercial pursuits among them; he says that stu- 
dents of history “will find the riches and population of those nations 
decay in proportion as this trade forsakes them.’”?” ‘According to 
Bruce, the ancient Egyptians under King Sesotris are an example of 
the operation of this principle;'! and he adds that Alexander’s famous 
expedition into India had the same disastrous effect on western trade 
with that country.?* 

Another traveller’s explanation of the decay of ancient empire re- 


8Ibid., 1, 290. 

7Chandler, Travels in Greece (3rd edition: London, 1817), p. 143; see also p. 
42; Travels in Asia Minor, p. 53; and Hughes, of. cit., 1, 394-5. 

’William R. Hamilton, Aegyptiaca (London, 1809), p. 105. 

%Edward D. Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
(4th edition: London, 1812-16), 1v, 447; cf. also the following Gibbonesque state- 
ment by James Dallaway: “The existence of famous cities may be compared to 
the lives of heroes; the same circumstances contribute to their origin and their 
destruction, and the period of decay and oblivion awaits them both.” Constan- 
tinople Ancient and Modern (London, 1797), p. 157. 

James Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 1790), 
I, 368. 

Ulbid., 1, 368. 

Ibid, 1, 455-6. 
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flects the spirit of 1815 in England and of Burke on the French revw. 
lution. T. S. Hughes, in Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, says 
about the ancient Greek states: 


This i 
None ever rose more rapidly or fell more suddenly: their origin being public in wh 
virtue, they quickly attained to eminence in wealth and power and glory; but to the 
these very qualities, in their reaction, destroyed the fabric. . . Thus it ever has 
been, and, as it would seem, must ever be with a republican form of government— Near 
it rises in liberty, it degenerates into democracy, and it ends in despotism !13 the p 
sande , ill and I 
There can be little doubt that Hughes, when he wrote this, had in mind 
the great and, to most of his countrymen, terrible modern example of Re 
“a republican form of government’”—the famous one created by the Wran 
French revolution and destroyed by Napoleon. In the early nineteenth jects 
century, the outcome of this cataclysm was important in helping to the | 
° ‘ 2 ‘“ 
turn the minds of Englishmen to a contemplation of the revolutions In “ 
of ancient empire in the Near East. histo 
, Land 
The travellers’ preoccupation with the ruins of empire theme re-em- them 
phasized a prevailing idea at home, that the world had fallen on evil 
days making the future indeed a melancholy one. This situation helps 
to explain the frequent appearance of the ruins of empire theme in the 
minor poetry about the Near East. The poets, as well as the travellers, 
saw in the ruins the natural rise and fall of nations which history 
demonstrates, and felt the melancholy pleasure of contemplating them 
as a source of esthetic enjoyment. 
The downfall of Near East empires offered suitable material to the Wes 
ject 


writer of ‘graveyard’ poetry, the, spirit of whose work is closely re- 
lated to that of the ‘gothic’ in the travel books. Note, for example, the 


how Richard Hole, in his “Ode to Melancholy” (1792), uses ancient clu¢ 
Palmyra to point his moral and adorn his tale: “— 
\ 
Palmyra, queen of cities! I behold anc 
Thy faded glories: from the time-worn base 
Thy pillars now are fall’n: no fretted gold ner 
Inlays thy roofs; thy walls no-statues grace. wry 
The sun direct pours down his fervent rays, bal 
And the parch’d soil seems kindled with the blaze. . 
’ Spreading wide its shadowy screen, 87- 
No tree adorns the cheerless scene. sim 
Where the grain waved, and verdure smil'd, wri 
Behold a barren sandy wild. He 
Sands, that when eddying winds arise, ing: 
In clouds of darkness sweep the plain, the 
Seateittninimtinmess 1 
13Hughes, op. cit., 1, 334. 1 
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As billows roll along the storm-vexed main— 

The traveller marks their course—in horror shrinks and dies.1* 
This is of course hackneyed stuff and mediocre poetry; but the way 
in which the author keeps his eye steadily on the subject, the reference 
to the traveller actually visiting the spot (Hole himself never saw the 
Near East), and the strain of romantic philosophizing that pervades 
the poem, are all very similar to contemporary treatments of Palmyra 
and Balbeck by the travellers. 


Reginald Heber’s university prize poems, like those of Francis 
Wrangham a few years earlier, are based on familiar Near East sub- 
jects (mainly biblical); in them the ruins of empire, as an aspect of 
the historical rise and fall of nations, appears as a prominent theme. 
In “Palestine” (1803), for example, Heber deals with the illustrious 
history, the present ruin, and the possible restoration of the Holy 
Land. The opening lines dwell impressively on the ruins of empire 
theme: 


Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widow’d Queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone; 

While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ?— 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view’d? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings subdued ?15 


Wrangham, in “The Restoration of the Jews” (1795), treats this sub- 
ject similarly; and in “The Destruction of Babylon” (1795) he gives 
the history of that famous city, describes its complete ruin, and con- 
cludes with an exhortation to Rome and London to profit by its ex- 
ample.!® 

W. L. Bowles also shows the predilection of the time for viewing the 
ancient history of the Near East in a romantic and melancholy man- 
ner. Note, for example, the temper of the following passage from 
“The Egyptian Tomb”: 





14Poems Chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall (Bath, 1792), 1, 
87-9; see also the poem by Eyles Irwin, a Near East traveller, which is on a 
similar subject similarly treated; Irwin, however, is not sitting by his fireside and 


writing wholly out of his imagination, but is composing from first-hand experiences. 


He attempts to strengthen this sense of reality by illustrating his work with draw- 
ings “made upon the spot,” and by adding footnotes which give factual data about 
the subjects he describes: Eastern Eclogues (London, 1780), pp. 11-12. 
15Reginald Heber, Poetical Works (British Poets: Boston, 1853), p. 3. 
16See Francis Wrangham, Poetical Works (London, 1795), pp. 18-19 and 41-9. 
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Pomp of Egypt’s elder day, 

Shade of the mighty passed away, 

Whose giant works still frown sublime 

’Mid the twilight shades of Time. . . 

So passed, O Thebes! thy morning’s pride! 
Thy glory was the sound that died! 

Dark city of the desolate, 

Once thou wert rich, and proud, and great! 
This busy-peopled isle [England] was then 
A waste, or roamed by savage men, 

Whose gay descendants [travellers] now appear 
To mark thy wreck of glory here.!* 


The reference, in the concluding lines, to English travellers shows 
Bowles’s knowledge of their activities in the Near East; his wide read- 
ing of their travel books is further evidenced by numerous footnote 
references and by his direct use of travel-book material." 


Thomas Love Peacock’s “Palmyra” (1806) is a poetic treatment of 
the same kind of interest in ruins of empire which is found in Bowles, 
As the Egyptian ruins impress the latter, so do the ruins of Palmyra 
speak eloquently to Peacock, as, in imagination, he stands among them: 


These silent wrecks, more eloquent than speech, 
Full many a tale of awful note impart; 

Truths more sublime than bard or sage can teach, 
This pomp of ruin presses on the heart.!” 


After describing the greatness of this ancient empire, the poet roman- 
ticizes on its passing away: 


17W. L. Bowles, Poetical Works, ed., George Gilfillan (Edinburgh, 1855), g, 
286-7. 

18Cf. the following passage from Bowles’s “The Spirit of Discovery” with James 
Bruce’s remarks on the same subject: 


The Sons of Cush, still fearful of the Flood, 

They on the marble range and cloudy heights 

Of that vast mountain barrier,—which uprises 

High o’er the Red Sea Coast, and stretches on 

With the sea-line of Afric’s southern bounds 

To Sofala—delved in the granite mass 

Their dark abode, spreading from rock to rock 

Their subterranean cities, whilst they heard, 

Secure, the rains of vexed Orion rush. .. (Bk. II, vv. 34-43). 


The following passage from Bruce’s travel bock is clearly the source for Bowles’ 
lines: “Their [the Abyssinians’] tradition says, that, terrified with the late dread- 
ful event the flood, still recent in their minds . . . they chose for their habitation 
caves in the sides of these mountains, rather than trust themselves again on the 
plain... it is an undoubted fact, that here the Cushites, with an unparalleled 
industry, and with instruments utterly unknown to us, formed for themselves 
commodious, yet wonderful habitations in the heart of mountains of granite and 
marble, which remain entire in great numbers to this day.’”’ Op. cit., 1, 377. 


19T. L. Peacock, Works, ed., Henry Cole (London, 1875), 1m, 8. 
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Yes, all are flown! 
I stand alone, 
At evening’s calm and pensive hour, 
*Mid wasting domes, 
And mould’ring tombs, 
The wrecks of vanity and power. 
One shadowy tint enwraps the plain; 
No form is near, no sounds intrude, 
To break the melancholy reign 
Of silence and of solitude.2 


Throughout this poem Peacock is much possessed by the decay of em- 


pire theme, which he verifies by frequent references, in footnotes, to 
numerous well known travel books about the Near East. 


The facile and feminine verse of Felicia Hemans includes in its sur- 
prising variety several poems on the subject of Greece. In the long- 
est of these, “Modern Greece” (1817), the contrast with ancient Greece 
gave ample opportunity for dwelling on the ruins of empire, a subject 
which Mrs. Hemans depicts with somewhat strained enthusiasm in her 
apostrophe: 

And thou art desolate—thy morn hath passed 

So dazzling in the splendour of its way, 

That the dark shades the night hath o’er thee cast 
Throw tenfold gloom around thy deep decay. 


Once proud in freedom, still in ruin fair, 
Thy fate hath been unmatched—in glory and despair.*1 


In her notes to ““Modern Greece’? Mrs. Hemans records her indebted- 
ness to numerous Near East travellers, among them the ‘contemporary 
Englishmen, Chandler and Holland; and the influence of Byron, him- 
self a Near East traveller, is apparent throughout the poem. 


In the poetry of George Croly this same theme appears. Note the 
following passage from “On the Ruins of Mesolonghi” (c. 1824), writ- 
ten in commemoration of a scene where the Turks were defeated by 


the Greeks in their struggle for freedom: 


*bid., m1, 14; see also John Leyden’s sonnet “To Ruin,” Poetical Remains 
(London, 1819), p. 15; and cf. the following passage from “Time” by Henry 
Kirke White: 

But not to Rome alone has fate confined 

The doom of ruin; cities numberless, 

Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 

And rich Phoenicia—they are blotted out, 

Half-razed from memory, and their very name 

And being in dispute——Has Athens fallen? 

Is polish’d Greece become the savage seat 

Of ignorance and sloth? .. . (Poetical Works [Boston, 1855], 
p. 368) 

“1Felicia Hemans. Works (Edinburgh, 1857), 1, 
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Gold and empire, mighty things! 
What are ye when Time’s wild wings 
Smite ye, as he rushes on! 
Down go sceptre, sword, and bust, 
Babylon is dust to dust. 
Rome is worthless, widow’d, lone! 


Mesolonghi: till the day 
Of the pillar’d earth’s decay, 
Thou shalt be a holy shrine. 
Wreck’d and ruin’d as thou art, 
Consecrated to the heart, 
Glory be to thee and thine != 
And W. M. Praed, in his poem “Athens” (1824), expresses the in- 
finite regret with which the poet contemplates the modern state of 


the Greeks: 


Let other lips tell o’er the oft-told tale ;— 

How art succeeds, when spear and falchion fail, 

How fierce dissension, impotent distrust, 

Caprice, that made it treason to be just, 

And crime in some, and listlessness in all, 

Shook the great City to her fate and fall, 

Till gold at last made plain the tyrant’s way, 

And bent all hearts in bondage and decay !73 

The wide-spread emphasis upon, rather than the mere appearance 

of, the ruins of empire idea is the remarkable fact about this theme in 
the Near East travel books and minor poetry. Also the fact that the 
theme appears concurrently in both, and that the minor poet often 
records his indebtedness to the travel books, clearly indicates the 
travellers’ responsibility for the popular application of the ruins of 


empire idea to the Near East. 


II 


The degeneracy of peoples is another dominant idea in the travel 
books which appears prominently in the minor poetry about the Near 
East. This theme is of course closely related to that of the ruins of 
empire. The traveller, beholding the ruins of the Acropolis and seeing 
around him the enslaved and indigent modern Greeks wholly incapable 
of creating another Parthenon, would naturally allege their mental and 
moral degeneracy as one of the important causes for the decline and 
fall of the Athenian empire. 

That most of the ruins and many of the customs in the Near East 


22George Croly, Poetical Works (London, 1830), m, 303. 
23W. M. Praed, Poems, ed., Derwent Coleridge (London, 1864), 1, 293-7. 
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are relics of earlier and greater races of men, was clearly recognized 
by all the travellers. Thus Chandler says of modern Athens: “The 
spectator views with concern the marble ruins intermixed with mean 
flat-roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbish the sad memorials of a 
nobler people.”** And Hobhouse comments on “a magistrate, who is 
dignified with the appellation of Archon, one of the vain names which 
still adhere to the modern Greeks, and serve to remind us of those 


sor 


to whom they were once attached.’’*° 


The probable causes for the degeneracy of modern Near East people 
interested the travellers in a marked degree. Chandler, for example, 
notices “the native quickness of apprehension’’ among the modern 
Greeks; but he adds: “in the citizens this aptitude not being duly cul- 
tivated, instead of producing genius, degenerates into cunning.’’*" James 
Dallaway, however, thinks that Turkish tyranny is mainly responsible 
for this condition of the Greeks: ““That degraded nation is liable to a 
certain depravation of mind consequent on slavery.’** Similarly the 
degenerate state of the inhabitants of Cyprus is ascribed by Clarke 
to the despotism of their Turkish masters.** 


The deplorable condition of the Christian religion in the Near East 
is emphasized as evidence of the degeneracy of people. Clarke is par- 
ticularly incensed by the religious practices in the convent at Nazareth, 
which, he says, show “the abject state to which the human mind may 
be reduced by superstition.’’*" He is equally disgusted by the activities 
of the Greek priests of St. Basil on Mount Parnassus: “Nor is it 
possible to conceive that a Cree Indian, capering before his idol in 
the wilds of North America, exhibits a more abject debasement of 
human intelligence, than one of these Caloyers in the exercise of his 
... bowings.””” Hobhouse, though not so virulent, is profoundly de- 
pressed by the condition of religion in Asia Minor, which, he thinks, 


“cannot but suggest a train of melancholy reflections. The decay of 


three religions is there presented at one view.’*! 


*4Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 42. 

““Hobhouse, op. cit., 1, 261. 

**Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 136; cf. also Hobhouse on the Albanians: 
“Whatever change may have taken place in the men of the country, they [the 
Albanian shepherd dogs] have not degenerated from their Molossian ancestors.” 
Op. cit., 1, 48; and see Hughes, of. cit., 1, 483 

“Dallaway, op. cit., p. 6 

“8See Clarke, op. cit., Iv, 55. 

““Tbid., 1v, 168. 

“Clarke, op. cit., vu, 270 

“I1Hobhouse, of. cit., u, 659 
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The relationship between their nobler ancestors and the modern jn. 
habitants of the Near East, and the possibility of their recovering some 
of their ancient greatness, receive considerable attention in the travel 
books. Chandler thinks that the modern Greeks “‘may be regarded as 
the representatives of the old Athenians,” and hence that there is some 
hope for them; but he admits that they are “mostly on the decline.” 
English travellers to Greece in the early nineteenth century were not 
optimistic about either the prospect for Greek freedom or their ability 
to profit by such a move if successful. This is the attitude of Byron, 
Hobhouse, Holland, and Hughes, whose writings about the modem 
Greeks were among the most popular in England. All these travellers, 
however, lament the conditions which make the hope for Greek free- 
dom an extravagant one. That the intelligent modern Greeks them- 
selves were aware of, and deplored, the degenerate state of their coun- 
try, is shown by the experiences of the travellers among them. Holland 
was especially interested in making friends with such Greeks and learn- 
ing their opinions. Thus during a long conversation with Joannes 
Velara, a prominent physician of Larissa in Thessaly, he notes that 
“the occasional reference . . . to the present degradation of Greece, 
was made with a mixed tone of melancholy and satire, which illustrat- 
ed the character of the man, and did not ill accord with the nature of 
the subject.’’** 

The degeneracy of peoples theme is a marked characteristic of the 
minor poetry about the Near East, in which the treatment of this 
theme usually parallels that of the travel books. The linking of this 
degeneracy with the ruins of empire, for example, is explicit in the 
passage already quoted from Praed’s poem, “Athens,” where, 


crime in some and listlessness in all, 
Shook the great City to her fate and fall, 
Till gold at last made plain the tyrant’s way, 
And bent all hearts in bondage and decay! 


The poet then, in contrast to the modern degenerate Greeks, calls back 
from death their classical ancestors—‘‘the wise and fair and proud”— 
to view the modern scene.** 

The degeneracy theme occurs most frequently, of course, in the minor 


32Chandler, Travels in Greece, pp. 134-5. 
33Holland, op. cit., p. 274; see also p. 396. 
34See Praed, op. cit., , 293-7; cf. also, in his poem, “To Ruin,” Leyden’s gen- 
eralization of this idea: 
While man’s vain knowledge in his fleeting hour 
Serves but to show how fast himself decays .. . op. cit., p. 15. 
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poetry about Greece; for the modern Greeks, compared to their great 
ancestors, seemed, especially before the Greek revolution against Tur- 
key, to have degenerated more than any other Near East race. Byron, 
as both traveller and poet, was very embittered about this degeneracy 
of the Greeks; and Mrs. Hemans, following him, states the case clear- 
ly for the minor poets in ‘Modern Greece”: 


There lived no spark of your ascendant worth 
When o’er your land the victor Moslem swept ; 
No patriot then the sons of freedom led, 
In mountain pass devotedly to die; 
The martyr-spirit of resolve was fled, 
And the high soul’s unconquered buoyancy; 
And by your graves, and on your battle-plains, 
Warriors! your children knelt to wear the stranger’s chains.“5 


In their poems on “Palestine” and “The Restoration of the Jews,” 
Heber and Wrangham respectively picture the degeneracy of the mod- 
em Jewish people compared to their noble ancestors who conquered 
the Holy Land and wrote the Old Testament. Heber is particularly 
vivid in his description of this modern degeneracy: 


For sad the scenes Judaea’s plains disclose, 

A dreary waste of undistinguish’d woes. . . 

While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven, 
Through the wide world in friendless exile stray, 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, 
With dumb despair their country’s wrongs behold, 
And, dead to glory, only burn for gold.*® 


Ill 


The third dominant idea in the travel books, which is echoed in the 
minor poetry, concerns the customs and virtues, or good qualities, of 
the Near East people. By travellers and poets alike, these character- 
istics are looked upon either as retentions from classical antiquity or 
as primitive virtues in races risen from barbarism. This theme, of 
course, complements that of degeneracy of peoples, and the two to- 
gether show a sincere attempt at impartiality of treatment by both 
traveller and poet. 

Retention of the outward appearance of their classical ancestors is 
frequently remarked by the travellers among the modern Greeks, the 
people of Asia Minor, and the Egyptians. Thus Clarke comments on 





*SHemans, op. cit., m1, 185-90. 
‘Heber, op. cit, pp. 6-7; see also Wrangham, op. cit., pp. 17-20 
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the modern Greek women of Cyprus: “The features, particularly of 
the women of Nicotia, are regular and dignified, exhibiting that ee. 
vated cast of countenance which is universally admired in the work 
of Grecian artists.”*? Similarly about a beautiful native girl at Thebes, 
Hughes says: “Her figure and countenance reminded us of the finest 
specimens of antique sculpture . . . the contour of her face coincided 
accurately with that peculiarly termed Grecian.”** Of the modem 
Egyptians, Clarke remarks that “the peculiar cast of countenance which 
may be noticed upon the statues of Isis, is yet recognized in the features 
of the Egyptian women.” Elsewhere the same traveller speaks of 
“a wild race of mountaineers” in Asia Minor, who had “sandals on 
their feet, made of undressed bulls’ hides, bound with thongs of the 
same materials around their ankles and insteps. Such was the caligo, 
or military shoe, as we now see it represented by Grecian bronzes and 
medals.’**” And he comments as follows on the skull cap worn by the 
modern Greeks: ““This part of the modern Greek and Albanian dres 
is the most antient: it may be observed upon a bas-relief of the high- 
est antiquity near to Orchomenos in Boeotia.’’* 


Similarities between ancient and modern customs and manners 0 
Near East people are carefully noted by the travellers. Holland, for 
example, says “that the Athenians of this day furnish various striking 
memorials of their ancestors’; and he refers in particular to the city 
government, where ‘“‘may still be found the intrigue and cabals, th 
same democratic spirit and fluctuating feelings which meet us every- 
where in the former history of Athens.’'? Clarke, after describing th 
ancient songs and dances preserved on the Ionian islands, concludes: 
“Thus do the present inhabitants of these islands exhibit a faithil 
portraiture of the manners and customs of their progenitors.” The 
religious practices of Near East peopies receive extended notice by tt 
travellers, especially if any pagan customs are involved. Thus Chandle 
compares the piety of the ancient with that of the modern Greek 
“The later citizen has equalled, if not surpassed, the piety of his hee 

37Clarke, op. cit., 1v, 49. 

*SHughes, op. cit., 1, 320. 

39Clarke, op. cit., 1v, 7-8. 

40Tbid., mi, 155-6. 

41]bid., vi, 88. 

42Holland, op. cit., p. 413. : 

3Clarke, op. cit., VI, 155; see also Clarke’s comments on the antiquity of & 
songs and gestures of the ‘Almehs’ or dancing girls of Alexandria, v, 166-8; a 
see Holland’s remarks about the origin of “the national and pleasing dance of & 
Romaika” in Greece. op. cit., pp. 166-8. 
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then predecessor, and has scattered churches and convents over the 
whole country.’*' And Clarke notes that “a circumstance occurs an- 
nually at Rhodes which deserves the attention of the literary traveller: 
it is the ceremony of carrying Silenus in procession at Easter. A troop 
of boys, crowned with garlands, draw along, in a car, a fat old man, 
attended with great pomp.’’*” 

One event in particular, which demonstrates the retention of ancient 
virtues, appeared in several travel books and was later celebrated in a 
number of minor poems in England—the Albanian Suliots’ glorious 
but unsuccessful defense of their homes against the tyrant Ali Pasha. 
Hughes depicts most vividly the tragedy and heroism of the Suliot 
women's catastrophe: 


. a party of about 100 women and children, being cut off from the rest, fled 
towards a steep precipice at a little distance from the convent; there the innocent 
babes were thrown over the rocks by their despairing mothers, whilst the women 
themselves, preferring death to the dishonour that awaited them, joined hand in 
hand, and raising their minds to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by songs in honour 
of their lost country, they whirled round and round in a species of frantic dance 
like ancient Thyades, till they approached the very edge of the cliff; then with a 
loud shout of defiance, and as it were by a preconcerted signal, one and all threw 
themselves headlong down.*6 


The Suliots were of Greek extraction, and their gallant struggle against 
overwhelming odds was looked upon by the travellers as symbolizing 
the last stand of Greek freedom in the face of inevitable slavery by 
the Turks. 

Among the modern Near East people (such as the Turks, the Arabs, 
and the Abyssinians) who had no illustrious classical ancestry, the 
travellers depict their virtues as primitive in races risen from barbar- 
ism. Thus Dallaway, visiting the Turks in Asia Minor, writes: “By 
several of the Aghas, or Turkish country gentlemen, we were received 
with the greatest urbanity, and native simplicity of manners.”** And 
Hobhouse is emphatic about the inherent goodness of the Turkish 
character, maintaining that most of their weaknesses are the result 


of superimposed “faulty institutions” of government and religion: 
“Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the Turks, whose naked character, 


Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 194. 

45Clarke, op. cit., 11, 285-6; see also this traveller's remarks on the “remaining 
example of the Ulalation [mourning for the dead] of the Antients,” v, 106-7. 

‘6Hughes, op. cit., 1, 167; see also Holland’s description of the same episode, 
op. cit., p. 450 

‘Dallaway, op. cit., p. 5; cf. the same traveller’s later comment: “On our 
arrival we were received by Hali Effendi with a certain untaught gracefulness, and 
expression of hospitality,” p. 309. 
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where it can be discerned through the incrustations of a defective sys. who 
tem, displays a disposition which belongs only to those whom nature then 


has formed of better clay, and cast in her happiest mould.’”** Clarke, 
in his description of modern Constantinople, defends its Turkish con- 
querors against the charge of barbaric vandalism and praises many of 
their national virtues: “It is a very common error to suppose every- 
thing barbarous on the part of the Moslems, and to attribute to the 


Christians . . . more refinement than they really possessed.’”’*® 

The Arabs, especially in a state untouched by western civilization, 

are always given a good ‘character’ by the travellers. Lord Valentia, In a 
for example, wholly agrees with Niebuhr (in Beschreibung von Arabien, her s 
1772) who had so characterized the Arabs: “I am perfectly ready to their 
concur with him in his character of the wandering tribes, who, I be- tive 1 


lieve, are less civilized and have fewer vices.’ And Clarke is even 
more specific in delineating their virtues: “Selfishness, the vice of 
civilized nations, seldom degrades an Arab; and the politeness he 








practices is well worthy of imitation. Drunkenness and gaming, the wb 

genuine offspring of selfishness, are unknown among them.””! eit 
After allowing for the shortcomings of a semi-barbarous people, : 

Bruce praises highly the primitive virtues of the Abyssinians and their 

more savage neighbors. From their treatment of him, he draws such 

conclusions as the following: “Hospitality is the virtue of Barbarians, 

who are hospitable in the ratio that they are barbarous.’*? And of 

the African Galla, who live south of the Abyssinians, Bruce says: “The ’ 

love of their children seems to get a speedy ascendancy over passion 

and pleasure, and it is a noble part of the character of these savages 

that ought not to be forgot.’”* The 
In the minor poetry about the Near East, these virtues are not, of = 

course, so specifically delineated; but there is ample evidence that, pane 

whenever this subject was utilized by the poets, they took their cue iow 

from the travel books. Thus Mrs. Hemans, in her treatment of the judge 

modern Greeks, commends the heroic virtues of the Albanian Suliots, But \ 
48Hobhouse, op. cit., m, 912. of the 
49Clarke, op. cit., Iv, 101; see also m1, 7-9; and Iv, 296. ficial 
50Lord Valentia, Voyages and Travels to India, Cevlon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, 

and Egypt (London, 1809), um, 356. 
51Clarke, op. cit., Iv, 248; see also J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia (Londob, 

1819), p. 30. Hey 
52Bruce, op. cit., 1, xx; see also 1, Lxxiii. 55Pra 


83] bid., 0, 223; see also m1, 314; and u, 556-7. “Tdi 
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who for many years repulsed all attempts of the Turks to conquer 
them: 


Dark children of the hills! ‘twas then ye wrought 
Deeds of fierce daring, rudely, sternly grand; 
As ’midst your craggy citadels ye fought, 

And women mingled with your warrior band. 
Then on the cliff the frantic mother stood 

High o’er the river’s darkly-rolling wave, 

And hurl’d, in dread delirium, to the flood 

Her free-born infant, ne’er to be a slave. . .54 


In a footnote Mrs. Hemans refers the reader to Holland’s Travels as 
her source for this episode. Praed, writing after the Greeks had begun 
their revolt, looks back on their years of servitude and sees some nega- 
tive virtues even in that period of bondage to the Turks: 


Alas! how well the slaves their fetters wear, 
Proud in disgrace, and cheerful in despair !55 


And when he describes the revolution, Praed gives all credit to the 
Greeks and implies that many of their ancient virtues are now being 
reasserted : 


The hoary sire has helmed his locks of gray, 
Scorned the safe hearth, and tottered to the fray: 
The beardless boy has left his gilt guitar, 

And bared his arm for manhood’s holiest war. 
E’en the weak girl has mailed her bosom there, 
Clasped the rude helmet on her auburn hair, 
Changed love’s own smile for valour’s fiery glance, 
Mirth for the field, the distaff for the lance.5® 


The primitive virtues of Near East people are frequently mentioned 
by the minor poets, but often English sympathy for the modern Greeks 
tends to condition the amount and kind of admiration given these less 
famous people. This is particularly true about the Turks, to whom 
the travellers try to be fair and impartial; the minor poets, however, 
judge the Turk largely by the fact that he has enslaved the Greeks. 
But Mrs. Hemans, although castigating the Turks for their treatment 
of the Greeks, admits that elsewhere they have proved noble and bene- 
ficial conquerors: 


Far other influence pour’d the Crescent’s light 
O’er conquer’d realms, in ages passed away; 


*4Hemans, op. cit., m1, 189. 
*Praed, op. cit., 0, 298. 
“Ibid, uu, 301. 
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Full and alone it beam’d, intensely bright, : 

While distant climes in midnight darkness lay.’ 
In his treatment of the modern Jews, Heber finds all the manly virtues, 
which are wanting in them, in the tribes of semi-savage Druses who 
inhabit Palestine: 

Fierce, hardy, proud, in conscious treedom bold, 

Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold. . . 

Yes, valarous chiefs, while yet your sabres shine 

The native guard of feeble Palestine, 

Oh, ever thus, by no vain boast dismay’d, 

Defend the birthright of the cedar shade! 

Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire, 

And Asia’s mountains glow with Spartan fire.* 
The concluding reference to Sparta is noteworthy as an indication that 
most of the virtues of Near East people were interpreted in terms of 
those of the ancient Greeks. 


IV 

The expression of an interest in ‘romantic’ landscape constitutes 
the fourth dominant theme common to both travellers and minor poets. 
In their use of this theme the travellers are, of course, in accord with 
certain aspects of the romantic movement; and, in particular, their 
work reflects many of the contemporary canons of taste. Burke's 
famous distinction between the beautiful and the sublime usually con- 
ditions the travellers’ descriptions of landscape, and by them the terms 
‘beautiful’ and ‘picturesque’ are used interchangeably. Thus Clarke 
remarks about the country between Jerusalem and Jaffa: ‘‘ Mountains 
of naked limestone, however broken and varied their appearance, have 
rarely in their aspect anything either grand or picturesque.” 

A romantic sensitiveness to the beauties of nature is apparent in the 
travellers’ description of the picturesque. Thus Sir William Gell, in 
A Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, pictures a Grecian setting: 
“. . . a most beautiful and romantic dell, shaded by tall laurels, or 
bays, and ever-green oaks, which, even in winter, almost excluded the 
beams of the sun; and where, in summer, the additional foliage of the 
numerous planes bordering the brook must render the obscurity still 


more remarkable.” And Dallaway details a pleasant little scene 


57Hemans, op. cit., , 182. 

5SHeber, op. cit., p. 5. 

59Clarke, op. cit., Iv, 423; see also Hughes, op. cit., u, 235. 

69Sir William Gell, A Narrative of a Journey in the Morea (London, 1823), 
p. 99. 
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outside Smyrna as follows: “In this truly romantic spot, in a luxuriant 
dingle of woodbine and jessamine, several Turkish women were repos- 
ing in the shade, and enjoying the delicious freshness.”*' To the 
travellers the picturesque might be found in any small “romantic spot,” 
where the objects and their surroundings provided position and color 
of striking beauty. But to them this was not the only source of the 
picturesque: indeed they believed, as one of their number (W. G. 
Browne) says, that “his taste is poor who would reduce all kinds of 
picturesque beauty to one criterion.” 


Another kind of picturesque beauty often found in the travel books 

is the panoramic scene, in which all elements are alloted their proper 
degree of color and perspective, much as they would appear in an ac- 
tual painting. In the following description by George Keppel, en- 
route from Bagdad to the Caspian Sea, note how carefully he places 
the scene and emphasizes such terminology of painting as ‘landscape,’ 
‘relief, ‘background,’ and ‘the living part of the picture’: 
As the sun rose, it reflected its rays on a scene as beautiful as it was varied. 
On one side was a succession of thickly-wooded hills, exhibiting an almost end- 
less variety of foliage; on the other an extensive plain, at the base of rude and 
craggy mountains, covered with the brightest verdure, the uniformity of which 
was relieved by the numerous black encampments of the Coordish wanderers. 
..» The lofty Elwund, raising its snowy head, seemed to peer in towering majesty 
over the surrounding landscape, and formed a beautiful back-ground to the scene; 
while a numerous caravan, tracing its way through the mazy windings of the 
road, added not a little to the living part of the picture.®* 

The travellers were no less sensible of what they considered the sub- 
lime in nature than they were of the picturesque. Eyles Irwin, in the 
account of his travels, was obviously on the lookout for both when he 
remarked about the stark Arabian coast with its bare mountains ris- 
ing some distance inland: “if the beautiful be wanting here, the sub- 
lime exists in no small degree.’ That scenes of sublimity were felt 
to be romantic in the highest degree by the travellers, is apparent from 
their comments and from the nature of the descriptions themselves. 
Thus Edward Scott Waring, in A Tour to Sheeraz, says: “The romantic 
scenery around us . . . amply compensated for the fatigue, the hazards, 


‘IDallaway, op. cit., p. 206. 
®2W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria (London, 1799), p. 33. 
"George Keppel, Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England ... 
in the Year 1824 (London, 1827), u, 2; see also Clarke, op. cit., vm, 295-7. 
*4Eyles Irwin, A Series of Adventures in the Course of a Voyage up the Red 
Sea, on the Coasts of Arabia and Egypt, and of a Route through the Desarts of 
Thebaid . . . (London, 1780), p. 49; see also Dallaway, op. cit., pp. 3 and 233; 
and Clarke, of. cit., m, 288. 
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and the difficulties we had encountered.” And immediately afterwards, 
in describing this “romantic scenery,” he mentions “the sublimity of 
the views,” and “the awful grandeur of nature.”® Clarke, following 
the Trojan river Scamander to its source, compares the surrounding 
mountains to the Alps—‘‘Lofty summits towered above us, in the great- 
est style of Alpine grandeur’®’—clearly implying an equally romantic 
prospect. 

Furthermore, the frequent comparisons made by the travellers be- 
tween their sublime landscapes and the paintings of Poussin, Lorrain, 
and Salvator Rosa indicate a romantic interpretation of that scenery.” 
Dallaway, for example, mentions Lorrain in a description of the bay 
of Smyrna: “As the evening closed, the bay was illuminated by the 
warmest glow, and the whole scene rendered as brilliant as many of 
those which Claude Loraine so happily imagined.”"* And Clarke, on 
his way from Marathon to Thebes, says: “The scenery around us now 
became mountainous, and broken into masses; resembling that which 
is so frequently represented in the pictures of Gaspar Poussin.”™ 
Earlier, describing the view from Mt. Gargarus in Asia Minor, he 
makes the following comparison: ‘“‘The scenery was uncommonly fine; 
it resembled the country in the neighborhood of Vietri, upon the Gulph 
of Salerno, where Salvator Rosa studied, and painted the savage and 
uncouth features of Nature in his great and noble style.’’*” 


Among the minor poets an interest in romantic landscape is pro- 
nounced, and often, as in the travel books, this interest takes the form 
of a description of particularized nature in either its beautiful or sub- 
lime aspects. The strangeness and glamour of the Near East, repeat- 
edly emphasized by the travellers, also appear in many of the minor 
poems. Thus Bowles views the plains and mountains of western Asia 
and the islands of the Mediterranean: 


On Asia’s plain mark where the cotton-tree 

Hangs elegant its golden gems; the date 

Sits purpling the soft lucid haze, that lights 

The still, pale, sultry landscape; breathing sweet 

Along old Ocean’s billowy marge, the eve 

Bears spicy fragrance far; the bread-fruit shades 
65Edward Scott Waring, A Tour to Sheeraz (London, 1807), pp. 19-20. 
66Clarke, op. cit., m1, 181. 
67For the influence of these painters in England, see Elizabeth Manwaring 

Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New York, 1925). 

68Dallaway, op. cit., p. 196. 
69Clarke, op. cit., vu, 42. 
70Jbid., mm, 169. 
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The southern isles; and gems, and richest ore, 
Lurk in the caverned mountains of the west.71 


And Mrs. Heman’s description of a modern Greek maiden’s native 
home is placed in a setting both picturesque and romantically beauti- 
ful: 


Still and sweet was the home that stood 

In the flowering depths of a Grecian wood, 

With the soft green light o’er its low roof spread, 
As if from the glow of an emerald shed, 
Pouring through lime-leaves that mingled on high, 
Asleep in the silence of noon’s clear sky... 
Stars of the jasmine its pillars crowned, 
Vine-stalks its lattice and walls had bound, 

And brightly before it a fountain’s play 

Flung showers through a thicket of glossy bay, 
To a cypress which rose in that flashing rain 
Like one tall shaft of some fallen fane. . .7° 


A more extravagant kind of romantic beauty appears in Henry Kirke 
White’s fragment about Egypt: 


How beautiful upon the element, 
The Egyptian moonlight sleeps! 
The Arab on the bank hath pitch’d his tent; 
The light wave dances, sparkling, o’er the deeps; 
The tall reeds whisper in the gale, 
And o’er the distant tide moves slow the silent sail.74 


The rugged localities of the Near East, particularly those famous 
in ancient history, lent themselves readily to sublimity, of treatment. 
Mrs. Hemans, in a typical passage, thus describes Pindus and Mount 


Olympus: 


There in rude grandeur, daringly ascends 
Stern Pindus, rearing many a pine-clad height; 
He with the clouds his bleak dominion blends, 
Frowning o’er vales, in woodland verdure bright. 
Wild and august in consecrated pride, 
There through the deep-blue heaven Olympus towers, 
Girdled with mists, light-floating as to hide 
The rock-built palace of immortal powers; 
Where far on high the sunbeam finds repose 

Amidst th’ eternal pomp of forests and of snows.7# 





Such a passage, of course, reflects the romantic spirit of Byron, who, 
in Childe Harold (Canto I1), set the vogue for this kind of descriptive 


Bowles, op. cit., 1, 250. 

Hemans, op. cit., v, 151; see also 0, 187-8. 
‘S8White, op. cit., p. 307. 

74See Mrs. Hemans, op. cit., u, 188-9. 
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writing. A similar attempt at sublimity of treatment appears in Heber's 
poetic view of a modern scene in Palestine: 


Yet shall the Muse to fancy’s ardent view 
Each shadowy trace of faded pomp renew: 
And as the seer on Pisgah’s topmost brow 
With glistening eve beheld the plain below .. . 
Her eagle eye shall scan the prospect wide, 
From Carmel’s cliffs to Almotana’s tide; 

The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid health of smooth Ardeni’s rill; 
The grot where, by the watch-fire’s evening blaze, 
The robber riots, or the hermit prays; 

Or where the tempest rives the hoary stone, 


The wintry top of giant Lebanon. . .*° 


y 

Closely related to the interest in romantic landscape is an interest 
in romantic episode, which appears as a fifth dominant theme in both 
travel books and minor poetry. The episodes most extensively de- 
scribed in the travel books are those which contain elements of the 
strange, the exciting, and the fearful. That the travellers considered 
these adventures essentially romantic, is apparent in their many con- 
ments about them. Hughes, for example, tells of an Albanian youth 
who, single-handed, killed an eagle in the mountains, and made a rustic 
flute from one of its quills. After hearing the young fellow play his 
improvised instrument, the traveller remarks: “There was some thing 
so inspiring in his melody, as well as romantic in his adventure... 
that I amused myself by composing a Greek epigram upon the sub- 
ject.”"** 

One of the most exciting episodes recounted by the travellers is that 
of the Albanian Suliot’s struggle against the Turkish invaders, to which 
| have already referred. The leader of the Turks, Ali Pasha, who 
conquered the Suliots, was visited by Byron and Hobhouse, and through 
their accounts of him he was given a romantic glamour that permeated 
all his activities.‘‘ In the second decade of the nineteenth century 
the rumors in England of a Greek rebellion against the Turks aroused 
further interest in the Ali Pasha-Suliot episode. 

The travellers’ own adventures are of course more numerous than 
any others, and are usually told with greater zest and in greater detail. 


“Heber, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

Hughes, op. cit., 1, 493. 

77See Childe Harold, Canto II, stanzas Ix-lxiii, and Hobhouse, op. cit., lL 
110-12. 
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A typical example is Irwin’s experience with a band of Arabian robbers 
in the Egyptian deserts. Irwin’s Arab guide went forward to meet the 
robbers, who out-numbered the travellers two to one, and was received 
by them with open arms, much to Irwin’s fear and amazement; for, 
as he says, “our situation was as alarming as uncommon. We were 
turned adrift in a wide desart.” When the guide returned, “he made no 
scruple to acquaint us with the profession of the robbers; but added 
that . . . they happily knew him, which was indeed the saving of an 
effusion of blood. For, on the score of friendship, they had pledged 
their word to him that they would not meditate the least wrong against 
us.”** The robbers were as good as their word, which so surprised and 
impressed Irwin that he included this adventure in an “Ode to the 
Desart,” written enroute to Cairo.” 

Narrow escapes during fierce thunder storms in the Near East are 
the subject of many travellers’ accounts, and are often romantically 
described. Such an episode is Hobhouse’s version of Byron’s getting 
lost in the wilds of Albania during a terrific storm. Byron commem- 
orated this incident in his short poem, “Stanzas Composed during a 
Thunder-Storm”; Hobhouse describes the storm as follows: 


the storm had increased to a fury I had never before, and, indeed, have never 
since, seen equalled. The roof of our hovel shook under the clattering torrents, 
and gusts of wind. The thunder roared, as it seemed, without any intermission; 
for the echoes of one peal had not ceased to roll in the mountains, before an- 
other tremendous crash burst over our heads; whilst the plains, and the distant 
hills (visible through the cracks of the cabin), appeared in a perpetual haze.5® 


Similarly Holland, in the mountains of central Greece, encountered 
a severe snow storm at night, in which one of his guides was almost 
killed and he himself escaped through luck: 


each moment now became more calamitous to us; the road .. . is narrow, rug- 
ged, and dangerous; the night was intensely dark, and the wind and snow beat- 
ing upon us with unabated violence. When about two miles from the Khan, 
Sulema and his horse fell together down a precipitous declivity of rock. I was 
immediately behind him, but, though nothing was to be seen, I fortunately 
heard the noise of his fall, and stopped in time.*! 


The treatment of romantic episode in the minor poetry shows not 
I j 


only the excitement and verve of that in the travel books, but also 


SIrwin, op. cit., pp. 298-9; for other kinds of romantic adventure, see Clarke, 
op. cit., vi, 362-4; and m1, 15-36. 

See Irwin, op. cit., pp. 394-6. 

‘’Hobhouse, of. cit., 1, 80-81. 


‘ce ; ae 
S!Holland, op. cit., pp. 372-3 
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reflects the similar spirit in the Turkish tales of Byron, who was him- 
self a Near East traveller. Note, for example, Praed’s description of 
the modern Greek maiden who joined the revolution against the Turks: 


But oh, how fair—how more than doubly fair 
Thus, with laurel twined around her hair,— 
While at her feet her country’s chiefs assemble, 
And those soft tones amid the war-cry tremble, 
(As some sweet lute creeps eloquently in 
Breaking the tempest of the trumpet’s din) 

Her corselet fastened with a golden clasp, 

Her falchion buckled to her tender grasp, 

And quivering lip, flushed cheek, and flashing eye, 
All breathing fire, all speaking “Liberty !’’8? 


And in William Motherwell’s ‘“‘Ouglou’s Onslaught, a Turkish Battle 
Song,” even more of the fire and dash of Byron’s narrative verse ap- 
pears: 


Fast forward, still forward, 
Man follows on man, 
While the horse-tails are dashing 
Afar in the van;— 
See where yon pale crescent 
And green turban shine, 
There, smite for the Prophet, 
And Othman’s great line! 

Allah, il allah! 
The fierce war-cry is given,— 
For the flesh of the Giaour 
Shriek the vultures of heaven. . 83 


In her Greek Songs Mrs. Hemans portrays vividly ““The Storm of 
Delphi” as a symbol of divine wrath against the Persians who invaded 
ancient Greece—an incident which clearly reflects the tempo of the 
travellers’ accounts of actual storms in modern Greece: 

And the massy oak-boughs crash’d 
To the fire-bolts from on high, 
And the forest lent its billowy roar, 
While the glorious tempest onward bore, 
And lit the streams, as they foam’d and dash’d, 
With the fierce rain sweeping by. . .54 
Many other examples of interest in romantic episode occur in the minor 
poetry, giving testimony both to the fascination of this interest in the 
Near East and to the love of romantic escape which it involves.*° 


82Praed, op. cit., u, 301-2; for a more unusual type of romantic episode, see 
Henry Kirke White, op. cit., pp. 308-9. 

83William Motherwell, Poetical Works (Glasgow, 1881), p. 47. 

84Hemans, op. cit., 11, 228; see also m1, 184. 

85See, for example, “The Prophet’s Scimitar,” Croly, op. cit., mu, 212 ff.; “The 
Bowl of Liberty,” “The Voice of Scio,” and “The Myrtle Bough,” Hemans, o. at. 
m1, 229-32 and 234-5; and “The Spirit of Discovery,” Bowles, op. cit., 1, 231-94. 
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Although several other less emphasized dominant ideas (such as the 
patriotic theme and the dramatization of history) appear in the travel 
books and minor poetry, I have traced a sufficient number to show the 
relationship between these two groups of Near East writings. This 
relationship may be summarized as follows. First, the application of 
these contemporary ideas to the Near East obviously originated in 
the travel books. Second, the popularity of the travel-book material 
made these themes easily accessible to the minor poets at home. Third, 
the present study shows that the minor poets not only read extensively 
in the travel books, but that they also appropriated the travellers’ 
dominant ideas. Finally, by so doing the minor poets helped to rein- 
force the vogue of these ideas in England and the association of them 
with the Near East. Thus the minor poetry, as well as the travel 
books, played an important part in creating the milieu of English in- 
terest in the Near East. And this milieu, when thoroughly investi- 
gated, will clarify many perplexing literary problems, such as that of 
English Hellenism in the early nineteenth century, and the extraor- 
dinary popularity of the Near East writings of Byron, Moore, Thomas 
Hope, and James Morier. 











THE EMPHATIC OBJECT PRONOUN IN 
SPANISH 


By RutuH Davis 


University of lowa 


In Early Spanish the emphatic object pronoun was usually expressed 
by the disjunctive form alone: a ti adoro.'' The disjunctive and con- 
junctive forms were rarely used together in the earliest documents: 
te crie a ti.” The use of the disjunctive form alone became less popv- 
Jar, while that of the combined form gained ground. In order to deter- 
mine the status of the two constructions at frequent intervals from 
the Middle Ages to the end of the period of Cervantes, when the pre- 
dominance of the combined form was clearly established, many prose 
texts have been studied. For more recent periods, samplings have 
been taken, principally from documents of the later eighteenth century 
and from modern writers. The following table indicates the relative 
frequency of these modes of expression in the documents examined 
through the eighteenth century.’ 


Author Title and Date Disjunctive Disjunctive 
with 

Alone Conjunctive 
Anonymous Primera croénica general* (1270, 1289) 100 18 
Juan Manuel El Conde Lucanor® (1335) 65 15 


Lopez de Ayala Libro de las aves de caga" (1386) 2 _ 

1Cantar de mio Cid, Madrid, 1911, Vol. m1, 1. 362 

“Ibid., 1. 2902. Cf. Cantar de mio Cid, Madrid, 1908, Vol. 1, § 129. E. Gessner, 
“Das Spanische Personalpronomen,” Z. R. P. xvi (1893), 25-27. 

“Instances in which the disjunctive form alone is the normal modern con- 
struction have not been listed, since they would add nothing to a study of the 
shift from the medieval to the modern form of expression. These include the 
following cases: 

a. The verb which governs the pronoun, having been previously expressed, 
is understood but not repeated: no busca a Vd. sino a mi. 

b. The direct object is a pronoun used reflexively, and the indirect object 
is any other personal pronoun: se ha presentado a nosotros. 

c. The direct object of the verb is a pronoun of the first or second person: 
éPor qué te han enviado a mi? : 

d. The pronoun represents the terminus of a motion expressed by an intrans- 
tive verb: dice que me ha mandado un paquete, pero no ha llegado a mi, M. M. 
Ramsey, A Spanish Grammar, New York. 1902, §§ 442-443 
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Anonymous Libro de los quentos* (ca. 1400-1420) 11 
Clemente Sanchez Libro de exenplos’ (ca. 1400-1420) 11 
Henrique de Villena Libro de la guerra® (1420) 7 
Id. Tratado de la consolacion'!® (ca. 1422) 46 
Id. Tratado de lepra*! (ca. 1422-1423) 
Rodriguez de la Camara El siervo libre de amor‘? (ca. 1439- 
1440) 
Id. Triunfo de las donas'® (ca. 1438-1450) 
Id. Cadira del honor'* (ca. 1438-1450) 
Martinez de Toledo Corvacho!® (1438) 
Alvaro de Luna Libro de las virtuosas é claras mujeres'® 
(1446) 88 
Gomez de Cibdareal Centén epistolario!™ (1438-1454) 22 
Marqués de Santillana Letter to Don Peter, Constable of 
Portugal'® (1449) 
Id. Testamento'® (1455) 
Pérez de Guzman Mar de istorias?® (ca. 1450) 7 
Id. Generaciones y semblanzas*! (ca. 1450) 
Pero Tafur Andancas e viajes*2 (ca. 1453-1457) 1 
Alfonso de Palencia Batalla campal de los perros y lobos?8 
(ca. 1456) 
Id. Tratado de la perfecion del triunfo militar?* (1459) 
Anonymous Relacion de los fechos del senor Don Miguel 
Lucas?" (1458-1471) 29 
Juan de Lucena Libro de vida beata*® (1463) 16 
Fernando el Catolico Cartas®* (1470-1489) 27 
Juan de Flores Grisel y Mirabella*® (ca. 1480-1485) 42 
Id. Grimalte y Gradissa*® (ca. 1480-1485) 136 1 


4Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1906, Vol. v, first thirty of 


each one hundred pages. 

5Leipzig, 1900, pp. 1-249. 

*Sociedad de biblidfilos espanoles, Madrid, 1869, pp. 1-167. 

‘Modern Philology, v (1908), 25-78. 

‘Romania, Paris, 1878, Vol. vu, pp. 484-526. 

"Revue Hispanique, xxxvu (1916), 497-531. There is some doubt as to Villena’s 
authorship. Cf. p. 497. 

Revue Hispanique, xt1 (1917), 110-182. 

U]bid., pp. 198-214. 

12Sociedad de biblidfilos espanoles, Madrid, 1884, pp. 37-80. 

]bid., pp. 83-127. 

]bid., pp. 131-173. 

Sociedad de biblidfilos espanoles, Madrid, 1901, pp. 1-191. 

Sociedad de biblidfilos espatoles, Madrid, 1891, pp. 9-365. 

\7Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1872, x11, 25-35. 

'SOxford, 1927, pp. 69-82. 

Revue Hispanique, xxv, (1911), 114-133. 

“Revue Hispanique, xxvii, (1913), 450-621. 

“*IClasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1924, Lx1, 3-151. 

*2Coleccién de libros espanoles raros 6 curiosos, Madrid, 1874, vu, 1-200. 

3Libros de antano, Madrid, 1876, v, 1-104. 

*4Ibid., pp. iii-xi and 13-167. 

“Memorial histérico espanol, Coleccién de documentos, opusculos, y antigie- 
dades, que publica la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1855, vim, 3-491. 

“Opisculos literarios de los siglas XIV-XVI, Sociedad de biblidfilos espanoles, 
Madrid, 1892, pp. 105-205. 

““Ilustraciones de las décadas de Alonso de Palencia, Madrid, 1914, sixty-one 
pages, passim. 

“Seville, 1529, forty-seven pages. 

“"Madrid, 1883, 114 pages 
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d Fernando del Pulgar Letras*® (1473-1484) 23 l 
Id. Claros varones de Castilla® (1486) 10 ~ 
Diego de San Pedro Arnalte y Lucenda®= (1491) 29 8 
Id. Carcel de amor* (ca. 1492) 22 3 
Antonio de Nebrija Gramatica castellana** (1492) 4 imag 
Fernando é Isabel La embajada de Lopez de Haro a Roma 

en 149335 (1493) + — 
Juan del Encina Cancionero*® (1496) - 1 
Anonymous Oliueros de Castilla y Artus Dalgarbe*®* (ca. 

1492-1499) 14 6 
Anonymous Celestina, Act I°8 (?) 8 1 
Fernando de Rojas Celestina, Acts H-XVI°" (1499) 27 29 
Anonymous Celestina, Additions of 1502+#? 5 14 
Anonymous Question de amor*! (ca. 1513) 12 35 
Gonzalo Ayora Cartas*? (1503-1513) 6 9 
Manuel de Urrea Penitencia de amor*® (1514) 27 19 
Antonio de Guevara Epistolas familiares**+ (1512-1522) 50 19 
Lopez de Villalobos Cartas castellanas*® (1512-1530) 3 7 
Alfonso de Valdés Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén*® (1528) 24 70 
Juan Boscan El cortesano*™ (1534) 1l 41 
Pedro Mejia Didlogos o coloquios*® (1547) 9 45 
Anonymous Lazarillo de Tormes*® (1554) 7 14 
Jorge de Montemayor Diana® (ca. 1559) 22 31 
Fray Luis de Granada La guia de pecadores®! (1567) 43 2 
Hurtado de Mendoza Guerra de Gramada®* (ca. 1569-1574) 7 6 
Fray Luis de Leén La perfecta casada®™ (1583) 14 23 
Fray Malén de Chaide La conversién de la Magdalena®* 

(1588) 26 86 

80Clasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1929, xc1x, 3-155. 
31Cldsicos castellanos, Madrid, 1923, xLix, 5-155 


32Revue Hispanique, Xxv, (1911), 229-282. 

33Bibliotheca hispanica, Barcelona, Madrid, 1904, pp. 5-86. 

34Halle, 1909, 132 pages. 

35Madrid, 1930, pp. 34-56. 

36Madrid, 1928, sixteen pages of prose. 

37Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1908, x1, 448-523. 

38Bibliotheca hispanica, Bercelona, Madrid, 1902, pp. 1-32. 

397 bid., pp. 33-173. 

4°Clasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1913, xx and xxim, passim. The data on the 
three parts of the Celestina have been taken from the following study: Ralph E. 
House, Margaret Mulroney, Ilse G. Probst, “Notes on the Authorship of the 
Celestina.” Philological Quarterly, m1 (1924), 81-91. 

41Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1907, vu, 41-98. The pros 
only was studied. 

42Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1872, x11, 61-74. 

4Bibliotheca hispdnica, Barcelona, Madrid, 1902, pp. 3-70. 

44Salamanca, 1575, 166 pages. : 

*°Sociedad de biblidfilos espatoles, Madrid, 1886, pp. 1-73 and 95-114. 

*5Romanische Studien, v1, (1895), 1-103. 

, ‘7 Libros de antaito, Madrid, 1873, m1, 16-222. 

‘Slowa City, 1930, pp. 19-147. 

Clasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1914, xxv, 69-268. 

“0Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1907, vu, pp. 251-336. This 
study does not include the poetry or the interpolated story of the Abencerraje. 

1 Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1856, v1, 15-65. 

52Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1858, xx1, 68-122. 

3 Clasicos de la literatura espanola, Madrid, 1917, vu, 3-227. 

“Clasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1930, civ, 81-290 and cv, 7-290. This study 
includes the prose only. 
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Mateo Aleman Guzman de Alfarache®® (1599) 27 
Miguel de Cervantes Don Quijote de la Mancha (1605, 1615) 13 
Benito Jeronimo Feijéo Tratados escogidos®™™ (1726, 1739) ? 


Tomas de Iriarte Los literatos en cuaresma®® (1773) a 
Id. La libreria®® (1787) 11 
G. M. de Jovellanos El delincuente honrado™ (1774) ne 
Id. Diversiones piblicas™ (1790) 3 
Lesage, Padre Isla Gil Blas de Santillana? (1787) 11 

Every document examined from 1270 until very near the close of 
the fifteenth century shows a preponderance of the disjunctive form 
used alone. However, during this period of more than two hundred 
years, there is no gradual decrease in its use. It is employed as wide- 
ly in Juan de Flores and Fernando de Pulgar, in the 1470’s and 1480’s 
as in some of the earliest texts. As late as 1492 the grammarian 
Nebrija uses only the disjunctive alone. 

The first document to present a preponderance of disjunctive and 
conjunctive pronouns is the prose of Encina’s Cancionero, 1496, but 
the figures are so low as to have no meaning. The next text to show 
such a tendency is Acts II-XVI of the Celestina, 1499, with a slight 
preference for the combined form over the disjunctive alone. Un- 
doubtedly Acts II-XVI present the most advanced stage of the 
language of the time. After this date the tendency is toward the dis- 
junctive and conjunctive, with a few exceptions, which might normally 
be expected. These include two works written shortly after the 
Celestina: Urrea’s Penitencia de amor, 1514, and Guevara’s Epistolas 
familiares, 1512-1522. Later Fray Luis de Granada’s Guia de peca- 
dores, 1567, shows an overwhelming majority of disjunctive pronouns 
used alone. It is conceivable that a mystic might prefer an earlier 
mode of expression. However, Malon de Chaide and Fray Luis de 
Leon use the more modern construction with greater frequency. 
Hurtado de Mendoza writing about the same time as Fray Luis de 
Granada, uses the two almost equally. 


Aside from these four texts, every one examined, from the time of 

“Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1858, m1, 188-288. 

Facsimile of editions of 1605 and 1615. The material examined includes the 
first twenty-five folios of each division of the first part, and twenty-five folios 
spaced evenly throughout the second part. 

°7Las cien mejores obras de la literatura espanola, Madrid, xcix. 

Madrid, third edition, pp. 1-86. 

OT bid., pp. 89-139. The eleven cases of the use of the disjunctive form alone 
involve the pronoun usted. 

“Madrid, second edition, pp. 13-117 

‘bid, pp. 124-223. 

82D. C. Heath, New York, 1901, 
publication. Padre Isla died in 1781 
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Acts II-XVI of the Celestina, 1499, to the present, shows a prepon- 
derance of combined forms. The change in this phase of pronoun 
usage occurs rather abruptly at the end of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries. The disjunctive and conjunctive com- 
bination does not gain ground steadily over the disjuctive alone from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the Question de amor, 
1514, the ratio between the construction popular in the Middle Ages 
and the more modern form is almost one to three. In Gil Blas, 1787, 
the ration is between one to three and one to four. In the Quijote 
it is about one to nine. 

The use of the disjunctive alone has never completely disappeared 
from the language. Bello, 1781-1865, accepts conviene a vosotros and 
a ellos importa, but rejects a mi parece. He adds that for this he 
knows no authority other than usage.” 

In a study of representative works of several modern writers, 
certain ones revealed no case of the disjunctive alone except 
examples with usted."* While the omission of the conjunctive pro- 
noun with usted is frequent, notably in the plays of Benavente, such 
cases are not included because of the noun origin of the pronoun. 
Writers who seem to avoid the use of the disjunctive alone include 
Martinez Sierra, M. Ramos Carrién, Pio Baroja, Valle-Inclan, Man- 
zano Mancebo, Antonio F. Lepina, Julio F. Escobar, Torres del Alamo, 
and Antonio Asenjo. 


In Benavente, Vital Aza, Alarcon, Florencio Sanchez, and Alberto 
Ghiraldo occur such expressions as por lo que a mi toca, lo que hace 
a mt, lo que es a mi, por lo que a mi respecta. The element of action 
inherent in tocar may account for its use with the disjunctive alone. 
Other expressions of similar meaning seem to have fallen into the 
Same pattern. 


With renunciar the disjunctive form with @ seems to be the normal 
mode of expression. Echegaray writes precisa serd que a él renuncies.” 
This also occurs in Benavente, Linares Rivas, Palacio Valdés, and the 
Quinteros. The same is true of ajustar, as illustrated by Benavente: 
orgullosos de ajustar a ella toda su conducta.” 

Other instances of the use of the disjunctive pronoun alone are 


“Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1925, § 919 

‘4All examples from modern authors have been checked by Mr. Juan Lopez- 
Morillas, of the State University of Iowa. 

650 locura o santidad, Obras dramaticas escogidas, Madrid, 1884, 1, 494. 

©€Los malhechores del bien, Teatro, Madrid, 1912, xu, 191 
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rare. Enrique Suarez de Deza presents one case: porque para querer 
bien a ellas, lo mds sencillo es odiarlos a ellos®* Here the two con- 
structions are used coordinately. 

The brothers Alvarez Quintero, Andalusians, present but two ex- 
amples of the omission of the conjunctive in fourteen plays, as against 
four hundred fifteen cases of the disjunctive and conjunctive: porque 
lo mismo que él me puede hacer anicos, lo puedo yo hacer a él.** Also, 
como si overa lejanos aplausos y respondiese a ellos.® 

Palacio Valdés, an Asturian, seems to use the disjunctive alone 
more often than others, although with him it is still comparatively 
rare. In La hermana San Sulpicio,*® he uses it four times: a mi lo 
es mds que a nadie, p. 60; sdlo a ella queria, p. 265; abandonaron a 
si mismos al resto de los asistentes, p. 414; para responder a ellos, p. 
439. In this novel the combined form occurs one hundred and sev- 
enty-four times. 

There is no case of the disjunctive alone in the works examined of 
the two South American authors, Florencio Sanchez and Alberto 
Ghiraldo, other than the stereotyped expressions already noted. 

It is conceivable that regional influences have some bearing on a 
writer's occasional use or complete avoidance of this construction. In 
any case, the fact that a rather lengthy examination of representative 
modern authors has revealed such a small number of cases of the 
disjunctive alone indicates that it has lost ground definitely since the 
eighteenth century, and perhaps since the time of Bello. 


‘7 4Aventuras, Comedias, Revista semanal, Nov. 27, 1926, No. xLt, p. 16. 
8SEsgrima vy amor, Teatro completo, Madrid, 1923, 1, 22. 

"Nena Teruel, Madrid, 1913, p. 10. 

“Obras completas, Madrid, 1914, Vol. tv. 




















BENTLEY VERSUS HORACE 
By Harortp R. JOLLIFFE 


Chicago, Illinois 


For several centuries after the death of Horace, well-worn copies 
of his poems could be found in almost every schoolroom and library 
of the empire. It was inevitable, as editions were multiplied and cor- 
rected by many hands, that many errors—some of them ignorant and 
some of them pedantic—should creep into this text or that, until a 
number of them eventually acquired a manuscript pedigree quite as 
imposing as that of the original words of the poet himself. Today 
the manuscripts are frequently over-generous and give us two good 
readings in many places, but they seldom fail us completely and force 
us to rewrite Horace to suit ourselves. 

Now I suppose that every scholar feels entitled to sow a few wild 
oats of conjectural emendation—but few have so thoroughly abused 
that privilege as Dr. Richard Bentley. To English scholars he is 
best known as the man who had the folly and the gall to produce an 
edition of Paradise Lost with 800 personal improvements on Milton. 
Queen Caroline was doubtless thinking mainly of the many classical 
allusions that Bentley could illuminate when she first suggested the 
task—but she might as well have asked a cat to guard the cream. 

To be sure there was no hopelessly corrupt manuscript situation such 
as justified some of Bentley’s brilliant conjectures on Callimachus, but 
Milton did present one distinct advantage to Bentley: he had been 
blind. Therefore, when the printed text described the diabolical in- 
vention of gunpowder in these words (P. L. v1, 512-15): 

. . sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 
Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain... 
Bentley declared that Milton and the Devil both knew that one could 
not make gunpowder without charcoal. Therefore, the blind poet’ 
secretary must have misunderstood him and written, 


They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 
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when Milton had really dictated, 
They pound, they mingle, and, with sooty chark, 


and so on. 
Bentley soon felt, however, that even the dictation theory was limiting 
his scope and he invented another fiction. Where Paradise Lost ended: 


They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way, 


Bentley made it read: 


Then hand in hand with social steps their way 
Through Eden took with heav’nly comfort cheer’d. 


Not even a modern stenographer could be guilty of such a discrep- 
ancy as that. So Bentley argued—absolutely out of thin air—that 
some friend or acquaintance who had charge of the printing fancied 
that he too was a poet and took advantage of Milton’s blindness to 
put in a few bad alterations of his own. It would take no psycho- 
analyst to find out where Bentley got that inspiration. 


Some surgeons, whenever they see a rich and prosperous patient, 


always suffer an acute ectomomania—a passionate yearning to cut 
something out. Now Bentley never realized the possibilities of whole- 
sale excision as it was practised by some of his notorious successors, 
but he did have a craving for surgery along plastic lines—nor could 
he always conceal the fact that he was really operating on the delicate 
features of the poet himself. 


“Horace either said or ought to have said” such and such, was a 
frequent type of remark, although he often protested elsewhere that 
he was correcting no one but the stupid scribes.’ If the value of his 
Horace lay solely in his conjectures it would be a companion classical 
joke to his Milton. Fortunately, however, Bentley was able to do a 
great deal to illuminate a distant foreign poet like Horace which would 
have been superfluous for Milton so far as any intelligent English 
reader was concerned. Hence the true value of his Horace lies in its 
by-product of commentary. A clever lawyer pleading a very bad case 
can teach us much law; and Bentley’s commentary on Horace, despite 
the fact that it was written only to justify changes that are more often 


ICf. nn. on C. 1, 6, 7; u, 13, 17; O, 16, 26; m1, 16, 31 (“Non places, Flacce”) ; 
IV, 2, 30, and Iv, 7, 19 with that on S. 1, 4, 26. 
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bad than good,” is probably the greatest single contribution to Hora- 
tian studies in two thousand years. 

We must remember that his floruit was more than two centuries ago. 
This fact allows us to excuse the faulty palaeographical and syntactical 
reasoning on which he based many of his changes. He argued every 
supposed corruption, e.g., as if no manuscripts had ever existed except 
those written in the minuscule scripts with which he was familiar? 
His syntactical mistakes range all the way from a failure to accept 
the colloquial license of the Satires and Epistles to emendation s0 
faulty—particularly in the misuse of the subjunctive and its tenses— 
that the bad syntax would hardly escape a first rank high-school 
graduate today. One of Bentley’s great techniques was the parallel, but 
in syntax he paralleled words instead of structure.* 


He was born in Yorkshire in 1662, graduated from Cambridge in 
1680, and, after he had set his mark in the scholarly world with such 
brilliant feats as his Letter to Mill and his critical exposé of the Let- 
ters of Phalaris, he was called back to that university in 1700 to remain 
for forty stormy years the head of Trinity College. We must remem- 
ber him, too, for his great metrical studies and his discovery of the 
digamma in Homer. 


The tasks he set before himself in early youth were stupendous for 
his day. He had no Thesaurus, no Pauly-Wissowa—not even a Jebb’s 
Primer or a Companion to Classical Studies. All his philological tools 
—and he realized the need for such tools much better than we who 


“See n. 13. 

3E.g. such conjectures as: C. 1v, 4, 26: raustis [Sancris; S. 1, 2, 88: emptorem 
1Nducat] emptorem ducat; S.1, 4, 14: MtINIMo] NUMMO; Epist. 1, 2, 176: altertvs] 
alternis; and Ars Poet. 32: mus] uNus. By the same token we can say that a 
number of other readings which Bentley adopted from one or two of his manu- 
scripts are late corruptions and almost certainly could not go back to Horace; 
e.g. C. 1, 31, 15: pascunt] pascant; C. m1, 7, 20: monet] movet; C. 1, 13, 7: 
CHiae] tHiae; S. 1, 3, 11: hapebat] atebat (fram hatebat); and S. 1, 3, 23: 
PERVideas] PRAEVideas. 


4E.g., Epod. xv, 8{: turbaret ... agitaret] turbarit .. . agitarit, in order to make 
. TURABAS ... 
Dum pecori lupus et nautis infestus Orion 
TURBARET hibernum mare, 
Intonsosque AGITARET A pollinis aura capillos 
Fore hunc amorem mutuum 
“parallel” to Epod. xvi, 25f: 
Sed TUREMUS in haec: “Simul imis saxa RENARINT 
Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas ...” 
The Latin student will readily recognize that the two constructions have virtually 
nothing in common despite the proximity of a form of iuro in both instances. 
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have them—he had to forge out of his own reading as he went along.® 

Like every pioneer, he met ridicule. His personal enemies—and 
he had a genius for making them—denied his ability and said he had 
nothing except an endless store of dull notes and stupid indexes. Per- 
haps it was such jibes as these that stung him to excess. For as long 
as he was gathering data and examining them in an impartial manner 
he was working along sound, scientific lines—and his results were not 
only sound, but sometimes spectacular. When, however, he started to 
make spectactular results his goal at any cost, he ceased to be scientific 
and often became ridiculous. 

He would sacrifice his soundest theories for the wildest changes in 
Horace. He stated the Jectio difficilior principle, e.g., at least a dozen 
times to justify a change, but threw it to the wind a hundred times 
by adopting easier, and usually the prosiest of prosy, readings." 

I am not sure that the patterns of any man’s scholarship are entirely 
divorced from those of his life, and if Bentley was a great public 
figure he was also a consummate opportunist. The circumstances sur- 
rounding his Horace form a case in point.‘ 


Like many scholars he understood books better than men. Jebb 
suggests that he looked upon people as just so many bad readings in 
need of emendation. He would probably have appreciated the modern 
gangster expression of “rubbing out’ one’s enemies. At any rate his 
insolence, his petty tyrannies, and his alleged misuse of college funds 
at last drove the Fellows of Trinity into open revolt. They drew up 
a long indictment against his misdeeds, ending with the complaint: 


WHY did you use scurrilous words and language to several of the fellows, 
particularly calling Mr. Eden an Ass, and Mr. Rashly the College Dog, and by 
telling Mr. Cock he would die in his shoes? 


Bentley used every trick of a shyster lawyer to avoid being thrown 
out of his position, but his Horace was his trump card. 

Matters had come to such a point that only an appeal to the Prime 
Minister could save him. But Lord Harley was a Tory, while Bentley 
was a Whig. Nothing daunted, Bentley brought his Horace, on which 


‘Biographical data, except insofar as I have interpreted them, may be found 
inR.C. Jebb. Richard Bentley (English Men of Letters series: New York, Harper 
Publishing Co. (1882). An excellent summary is also given by Jebb in his article 
on Bentley in the Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1908). 

‘The principle in some form is stated in nn. on C. 1, 7, 5; m1, 17, 13; 1, 32, 1; 
Epod. vu, 13; Epist. m, 1, 18; 1, 1, 46; 1, 18, 3, and Carm. Saec. 51. In only a 
very few of these cases, however, could it be legitimately applied 

‘Cf. Jebb, Bentley, pp. 99-124. 
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he had worked for nine years, to a whirlwind conclusion and published 
it with a flattering dedication to the arbiter of his fate. The luckles 
Fellows of Trinity might be “dogs” and “asses,” but Lord Harley was 
hailed as a vir praestantissimus, a vir literatissimus, a vir generosissimus, 
a vir Sapientissimus, a vir maximus, and a vir nobilissimus. Bentley 
contessed his past errors and declared himself a new but devout Tory, 
He reminded Lord Harley that the great Maecenas had forgiven Horace 
for his part at Philippi. Fortunately he pressed that allusion no further, 
When the trouble passed Bentley became a Whig again. 

There is much in Bentley’s Horace that reflects his own haste, and 
not a few things that suggest dishonesty. Like a lawyer trying to 
prove only one side of a case, viz. that the older texts of Horace 
were wrong at every conceivable point, Bentley used only what 
arguments and evidence he found useful to his purpose. Whether he 
deliberately rejected the evidence against him or simply neglected to 
look for it is often a hard question to answer. When he chose the 
reading pater Aeneas for pius Aeneas* one wonders why he said that 
pater occurred “twenty times or more” in Vergil’s Aeneid without men- 
tioning that piws was an equally common, if not a more familiar, 
epithet. 

Again, one suspects his honesty when he declares that some gram- 
marian’s chance and casual misquotation of a phrase of Horace in 
some extraneous connection proves that the Horatian text is corrupt 
and needs emendation when at another point he refuses to accept the 
much more reliable evidence of a grammarian writing specifically about 
the word or phrase that Bentley wants to change.” 

One wonders, too, why Bentley should misquote such a well-known 
sentence of Caesar as, “Leap down, comrades, unless you wish to be- 
tray the eagle to the enemy” by making it, “Desert, comrades, if you 
wish, and betray the eagle to the enemy.'” 

In his Introduction, Bentley professed to owe more changes t 
conjecture than to manuscripts, a statement which misled Jebb and 
others into believing that most of his 700 changes were conjectural. 
As a matter of fact, more than 500 come from manuscripts—but often 
from poor ones. The main thing was to make a change. 





8C. Iv, 7, 15, but cf. pater and pius (with Aeneas) in M. N. Wetmore, Inde: 
Verborum Vergilianus: New Haven, Yale University Press (1911). 

9Cf. nn. on C. 1, 13, 2; m, 21, 12, and S. 1, 8, 2 with those on S. 1, 5, 25,6. 
I, 32, 1; and Ars Poet. 45 and 65. 

10Cf. n. on Epist. 1, 16, 67 with Caesar B.G. rv, 25, 3. 
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Postgate and other scholars who would defend the easy art of con- 
jecture are wont to quote Bentley’s famous dictum: Nobis et ratio et 
res ipsa centum codicibus potiores sunt—‘In my opinion logic and 
common sense carry more weight than a hundred manuscripts.” But 
they never finish that sentence, which goes on to say, “especially when 
I have the support of the excellent Vatican manuscript as well.” Cf. 
n.on C. m1, 27, 15. It was not Bentley, but Bentley and one manu- 
script against the world. 

Even if we do accept the amputated dictum, we find that much of 
Bentley’s “logic and common sense” was pure pedantic sophistry. 

You will recall that when Horace wanted to show that even sly and 
clever people can be entrapped by their own greed he told the fable 
of a fox who ate so much grain she could not squeeze out of the bin. 
(Epist. 1, 7, 29). Bentley changed her to a mouse—witedula instead 
of volpecula—because logic and common sense told him that foxes 
never eat grain. To be consistently logical Bentley should also have 
objected to the weasel who offered advice, on the ground that weasels 
never talk. We might go on to emend a more familiar fable and in- 
stead of having another fox say, ‘““Those grapes are sour,” let him 
shake his head and say, “Oh well, Bentley wouldn’t have let me eat 
grapes anyway.” 

As one might expect, the scholar who insisted on strict natural his- 
tory in his fables could hardly swallow anything so illogical as a meta- 
phor. When Horace called the witch Canidia a “factory of poisons” 
(Epod. xvi, 35), Bentley emended on the ground that a factory of 
poisons obviously contains poisons, and if Canidia contained poisons, 
that would be the end of the lady. Elsewhere he said with disgust 
that oxymoron and enallage were just “school teacher’s plasters,” to 
cover up festering textual ulcers; cf. n. on S. 1, 3, 25. 

Though we pass by the reversal of vss. 45 and 46 of the Ars Po- 
etica, which Bentley successfully palmed off on most Horatian editors, 
we might note that there the poet speaks of the striking effect of a 
callida iunctura. The student of Horace is at no loss to find hundreds 
of these clever verbal combinations, but to Bentley many of them were 
intolerable. Almost invariably he preferred the time worn, prosaic, 
or legal phrase that any true poet would try to avoid. 

Where Regulus speaks of the Roman soldier as “trusting himself 
to a treacherous foe” (perfidis se credidit hostibus, C. m, 5, 33), 
Bentley declared in effect: ‘Nobody ever wrote such nonsense. Any 
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schoolboy knows that ‘surrendered’ is se dedidit, not se credidit.” So 
he emended, on the basis of six “parallels’’ from that famous lyrical 
poem, Caesar’s Gallic War! As a matter of fact, even Caesar has 3 
se credidit (B. G. v1, 31), which Bentley missed. 


Another weakness was his tendency to become obsessed with one 
meaning for a word when it might have another. Horace tells (C. wy, 
5, 31) how the grateful Roman farmer when his work is done “returns 
to his wine” at close of day and calls upon Augustus as a god to be 
present at his table. In this passage Bentley objects to the phrase 
ad vinum redit; for logic and common sense tell him that “going back 
to the wine” could imply only that he had been at the bottle earlier 
in the day. In the interests of sobriety he substitutes venit for redit. 


I have tried to point out that the limitations of both his age and his 
temperament destroyed much of the scientific value of Bentley’s labors 
on Horace, and that his pedantry destroyed any real appreciation of 
poetic values. There is another failing which no philologist can wholly 
escape—a tendency to see others as ourselves. We may doubt that 
Bentley really thought Lord Harley was a second Maecenas, but it 
seems certain that he thought of Horace as another Dr. Bentley; and 
few assumptions could be more ridiculous. On one side there was a 
humane sense of humor, on the other only a cruel and cutting wit. 
One mastered the art of making friends, the other the art of making 
enemies. One was light and whimsical, the other ponderous and logical. 


In Epist. 1, 1, 91-93 Horace, after discussing the restless discontent 
of the rich, turns to Maecenas and asks: “What of the poor man? 
You may well smile (ride). Even the poor man is always changing 
boarding houses, beds, baths, and barbers—and he gets just as sea-sick 
in his hired row-boat as a rich man on his private yacht.’ But Bentley 
changes ride to viden’ ut—‘Do you see how the poor man gets sick?” 
“There is nothing funny,” says Bentley, “either in the words or in the 





situation,’ and this he proves with pathetic pedantry. 


Again take the amusing picture of the city mouse who tucked up 
his skirts and bustled about waiting on his country cousin. Horace 
tells us that he performed the “duties” of a verna so thoroughly that 
he even stole a lick at the food as he brought it to the table (S. 1, 6, 
109). Bentley is at great pains to tell us very solemnly that licking 
the food was not the duty of a slave. So he changes praelibans to 
praelambens, making the greedy little city mouse an official taster—a 
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real duty in the days when the imperial family was never quite sure 
whether its soup would be seasoned with pepper or arsenic. 


Another place where Bentley tries to foist his attitude on the poet 
isin C. 11, 5, 8. Horace asks if it is true that soldiers of Crassus have 
grown old in the ranks of the Parthians. Bentley says it is not. No 
Roman would ever have fought for the Parthians, and he changes in 
armis to in arvis—‘in the fields.” Such Fourth of July patriotism 
belonged to Bentley, not Horace. And even Horace failed to admit the 
whole truth, viz. that Romans such as Quintus Labienus had fought 
not only for the Parthians but against their own countrymen; cf. 
Justinus XLI, 2, 5. 

Need we wonder that the abject flatterer of Lord Harley could not 
understand Horace’s daring to offend Augustus by showing his admira- 
tion for the death of Cato? Not Cato, but Curtius, Bentley thought, 
forgetful that even Augustus admired some of his foes—especially 
when they were dead."! 


Not even the Persicos odi poem (C. 1, 38) could escape Bentley’s 
healing touch. Horace expressed his wish for simplicity with a mild 
curo. It is much too polite and no way to speak to a servant, Bentley 
declared, and substituted the haughty imperative cura. How little did 
he understand Horace! 


Yet we have accepted this scholar, wha did not and could not un- 
derstand the poet, as our guide in many places. We do not always 
realize that we are following Bentley, but we accept many readings in 
Horace which are there chiefly because Bentley put them there, Ger- 
man scholars left them there, and our editions have followed those of 
the Germans. Where Wickham was able to bring out a fairly accept- 
able Oxford text of Horace with only one Bentleian conjecture'*— 
and that a simple matter of spelling—Vollmer, true to a long line of 
tradition, accepts 13 of them, to say nothing of 14 more which Bentley 
had borrowed from earlier scholars. Bentley’s Horace was published 


only once in England, but many times in Germany, even as late as 
1869. It is no wonder, then, that there is far too much of Bentley, not 
only in Meineke, Haupt, and Vahlen, but also in Miller, Kiessling, 
and Heinze, who have greatly influenced our American school texts. 


————. 


NCf. C. 1, 12, 35: u, 1, 24; Vergil, Aen, vit, 670; and Manilius 1, 794 and 
IV, 87 
iC. u, 19, 9 Thyadas|} Thyiadas. A similar correction at C. m, 15, 10 hap- 


pens to have very good manuscript support. 
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Not even Keller and Holder, his avowed enemies, escaped his influeng 
completely.'* 

The direst danger of Bentley and some other scholars, who under. 
stand the technique of philology but not the spirit of Horace, is no 
in their conjectures, however, but in their choice of manuscript read. 
ings. There are some who believe that the collation of all the import 
ant manuscripts and their re-examination in the light of modern ad. 
vances will bring us a much better text. Perhaps this needs to k 
done, but I do not think it will restore Horace. It might clarify con 
siderably the two or more lines of tradition behind our ninth to fi 
teenth-century manuscripts, but the trail would still end in the con 
fusion of schoolroom copies and library editions of a few centurig 
earlier. 

We should still have the old choice in most cases between the word 
of the poet and those of some ignorant scribe who missed his subtk 
turn of phrase or some pedant who thought he could improve oni 
That choice is often more difficult than some that I have indicated 
but I know of no one more temperamentally unfitted to make or 
choice than some Dr. Bentley. 

13Adoption of Bentley’s 689 changes in the “vulgate” text of Horace may & 


tabulated as follows: 
Out of Out of Out of 37 Out of Out o 


259 with 236 with conjec- 157 of a toll 

good MS_ poor MS turesnot Bentley's of 

support support hisown conjectures 689 

Fea, 1827 160 75 8 Q 252 

Orelli, 1838 201 72 7 4 284 

. -Hirschfelder / 

es -Mewes, 1886 | 236 62 5 2 305 

Wickham, 1900 231 52 3 l 287 

8 Garrod, 1914 224 44 4 3 275 

Keller-Holder, 1899-1925 214 31 7 7 259 
’ *Pro-Bentleians” 

Meineke, 1854 232 137 13 25 407 

Muller, 1875 230 103 13 22 368 

Kiessling, 1884-9 235 _ 78 + 17 344 

. -Heinze (5th ed.) 232 76 13 15 336 

Vollmer, 1917 222 44 14 13 293 


It would be dangerous to make many generalizations from mere totals. In h™ 
first column particularly the important thing is not how many, but what reading 
have been adopted. 
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THE OPINIONS OF VOLTAIRE CONCERNING 
MONTESQUIEU’S THEORIES OF ROMAN 
GREATNESS 


By E. H. Price 


Ohio State University 


Voltaire’s frequent criticisms of Montesquieu’s Considérations sug- 
gests a sharp divergence of opinion between the two authors. I have 
attempted to determine this difference, as it appears in their theories 
of Roman success, by a reference to passages from the Essai sur les 
meurs, the Dictionnaire philosophique, and other works of Voltaire. 
More definite are his own marginal comments, written in the 1750 
Lausanne edition of the Considérations, which were furnished me from 
the Leningrad Public Library. For this favor I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Edith Philips of Swarthmore College. 

Montesquieu explains Roman success by an effective military ma- 
chine, the product of severe and unflinching discipline. The strength 
of the military was backed by an admirably logical diplomatic policy. 
But the real force of the program lay in a social system encouraging 
a Spartan simplification of ideals and uniting the citizen’s interest with 
his duty. The substance of the system shows unmistakably the in- 
fluence of Plutarch’s Lives.* Indeed contemporaries seem to have recog- 
nized in this simplified regime the theories of Stoic philosophy. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of Montesquieu’s great rival. 

Voltaire admits the efficiency of the Roman military regime but he 
will concede to its discipline neither miraculous results nor certainty of 
success. He finds Montesquieu’s contrast of Roman disciplinary regu- 
larity with modern irregularity’ a ‘bonne remarque dont nous ne 
profitons guére.”* When the sanitation of Roman armies is contrasted 
_1When not otherwise indicated all citations from the works of Montesquieu and 
Voltaire refer to the Laboulaye and Moland editions respectively. 

“Camille Jullian, Edition of Montesquieu, Considérations sur les causes de la 
grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence, 10th ed. (Paris, Librairie Hachette) 

'Considérations, u, 130—Note citing Aubert refers this passage to the enor- 
mous loss of life in the construction of the Aqueduc de Maintenon. ; 

‘Montesquieu, Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de 
leur décadence (Lausanne, 1750), p. 17—Marginal note in the handwriting of 
Voltaire. 
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with the heavy casualties of contemporary forces,” he notes ‘“‘cela n'est 
que trop vrai.’ The author’s praise of the self-reliance of the Roman 
soldier, as against the dependence of modern armies on mass action,’ 
Voltaire finds ‘“‘admirable.”* In speaking of the Romans’ courage 
under defeat, Montesquieu explains how they increased their preten- 
sions in proportion to their reverses: ‘“*. . . par 1a ils consternaient les 
vainqueurs,” he writes, “et ils s’imposaient 2 eux-mémes une plus 
In spite of his admiration for Roman 
discipline, Voltaire writes opposite the words “‘consternaient les vain- 
queurs” an emphatic and summary “non! 


grande nécessité de vaincre.”™ 
710 


Voltaire’s admiration for the diplomatic policies of Rome is still 
more limited than his measured approval of Roman military methods, 
In this area he seems at times still less inclined to believe the Romans 
superior to the moderns. According to Montesquieu, the future world 
conquerors were so adroit in bargaining with their good will that friend- 
ly nations, bearing costly presents, made continuous bids for their 
favors. “... la moitié de largent qui fut envoyé pour ce sujet,” he 
writes, ‘‘aurait suffi pour les vaincre.”'' The rejoinder of Voltaire on 
the margin of his copy is: “Oui, si on se battait avec les sesterces.”” 
Referring to the Roman diplomatic practice of dividing enemy forces, 
Montesquieu criticizes Louis XIV’s efforts to aid James II: “Si un 
grand prince qui a régné de nos jours avait suivi ces maximes, lorsqu’il 
vit un de ses voisins détroné, il aurait employé de plus grandes forces 
pour le soutenir et le borner dans ]’état qui lui resta fidéle.”'* “Ma 
foi, il en fit assez,” writes Voltaire in the margin, ‘il envoia vingt mille 
hommes—pourquoi furent-ils battus—pauvre Jacques!”’'* Elsewhere 
the author contrasts the conquering methods of the Romans with those 
of the Spaniards. The former subjected defeated peoples to no heavy 
burdens, remaining content to undermine their sovereignty gradually, 
without crushing them. ‘Si les Espagnols, aprés la conquéte du 
Mexique et du Pérou, avaient suivi ce plan,” he writes, “ils n’auraient 


5Considérations, 1, 130. 

®Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 21. 

7Considérations, uu, 130-131. 

SMarginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 22 

“Considérations, U, 121. 

10Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 10 

ll Considérations, u, 171. 

12Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 80—Opposite the line, “‘la moitié de l’argent 
etc.” 

lSConsidérations, u, 168. 

'4Marginal note, Lausanne ed., 7 
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pas été obligés de tout détruire pour tout conserver.”!® The rejoinder 
in the Lausanne edition is: “Comment l’auraient-ils pu?’ 

In the area of diplomacy, however, Voltaire’s strongest reaction is 
against the idea that Roman successes were entirely due to planned 
foresight. When Montesquieu commends the Romans for forcing the 
defeated Latin cities into political and military alliance with them- 
selves,'* his commentator writes in the margin “politique admirable.’”* 
But Voltaire refuses to condone the crimes of the Romans or to at- 
tribute to their foresight developments which came independently of 
them. When the conquerors allowed defeated cities to remain free, 
Montesquieu continues: “ils y faisaient d’abord naitre deux factions; 
lune défendait les lois et la liberté du pays; l’autre soutenait qu’il 
n'y avait de loi que la volonté des Romains et comme cette faction 
était toujours la plus puissante . . . . une pareille liberté n’était qu’un 
nom.” “Tl y a bien de l’apparence,” writes Voltaire, “que ces factions 
naquirent d’elles-mémes.”*” Elsewhere a paragraph of the Considéra- 
tions refers to the re-enlistment of the soldiers paroled by Jugurtha, 
and to the perfidy of the Senate in revoking a treaty made with the 
besieged city of Numantia through the disgrace of the attacking con- 
sul.2"_ Opposite the above paragraph the humanitarian reaction of 
Voltaire appears in the note: “Georges elt pu en faire autant apres le 
traité de Stade; les Romains étaient de grands fripons.’’** 


If Montesquieu was not moved to an immediate denunciation of 
these sharp practices, he reserved his strongest criticisms for Rome’s 
major error—the error the Considérations was written in part to indi- 
cate—the mistaken policy of great conquest. “Aprés la défaite d’An- 
tiochus,”’ he writes, “ils étaient maitres de l'Afrique, de l’Asie et de la 
Gréce sans y avoir presque de villes en propre: il semblait qu’ils ne 
conquissent que pour donner; mais ils restaient si bien les maitres que 
lorsqu'ils faisaient la guerre 4 quelque prince, ils l’accablaient pour 
ainsi dire du poids de l’univers.”** The response to this eulogium in 


the Lausanne edition is a single word, a crisp “exagéré.”’** 





\SConsidérations, u, 174. 
16Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 83. 
“Considérations, m1, 124. 

'8Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 13. 
Considérations, u, 170. 
*0Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 71. 
“lConsidérations, 11, 170. 
*2Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 78. 
“\Considérations, u, 173. 
“*Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 
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But Voltaire’s exceptions to the motivation of Roman patriotism 
in the Considérations constitute the clearest of all his comments. Ac- 
cording to Montesquieu, the basis of all material progress in Rome 
was the militia, the members of which benefited from the equal divi- 
sion of public lands. This identification of the interests with the duties 
of Roman citizenship is a feature of the Vies des hommes illustres of 
Plutarch. Particularly in his discussion of Roman agrarian policy, 
Montesquieu either paraphrases Plutarch or translates him outright, as 
in his estimate of the Athenian reformers Agis and Cleomenes.”’ His 
picture of this incentive to patriotism, as a force in the citizen’s men- 
tality, is written in language similar to Plutarch’s and of equal clear- 
ness.“ Voltaire’s genuine esteem for the great biographer is obvious 
in many places but it is not based on the latter’s accuracy as a his- 
torian.** He admits that the Romans had “une milice supérieure 4 
celle des autres peuples.”** However, when the author of the Con- 
sidérations shows, on the authority of Livy, that Rome maintained 
twenty-four legions in action out of a population of thirty-seven 
thousand, during the Second Punic War, Voltaire warns succinctly with 
the word “vide” written in the margin after the above figures.*” 


In a parallel which has become famous, Montesquieu contrasts Rome 
with Carthage; the agricultural state with the commercial state, Roman 
simplicity with Carthaginian luxury, etc., in such a way as to throw 
all the advantages on the side of the former. This parallel is followed 
by another, equally famous, in which the patriotic austerity of Cato 
is drawn in strong relief beside the greater selfishness and _ personal 
glory of Cicero. It is impossible to overlook the primitivism in Mon- 
tesquieu’s appraisal of the noblest Roman under the Republic. Else- 
where he bids us contemplate the Romans in the day when the prize 
of endeavor was a crown of leaves and in a day when the crown of 
gold replaced the simpler wreath, declaring that the greater achieve- 
ments have come in the earlier period.“” For the fulcrum of his sys- 


“5Jullian, op. cit., p. 27 n. 

“6Tbid., p. 8 n.; p. 10 n. 

“7Siécle de Louis XIV, x1v, 421. 

28Dictionnaire philosophique, x1x, 357. 

“9Marginal note, Lausanne ed.; p. 36—Opposite the number in the above 
passage. The fact that the number was incorrectly given in the Lausanne edition 
justifies Voltaire’s suspicion. The number 37,000 was replaced in later editions, 
including the Laboulaye, by 137,000. The figure given by Livy’s manuscripts 
(XXVII, xxvi) is 137,118, which Jullian thinks should be corrected to 237,118— 
Jullian, op. cit., p. 34 n. 

30Pensées et fragments, 1, 311. 
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tem he represents the incentive of Cato as natural to the Roman in 
the day of his country’s greatness. 

Voltaire could not accept the lingering primitivism of the Considéra- 
tions. He disapproved of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dion Cassius 
and especially of Plutarch as sound historical sources. In the Défense 
du Mondain, written two years after the publication of the Considéra- 
tions, he attacks the “‘pédants a rabat” who cite these authors to prove 
the simple virtues of the Romans. He does not consider Cincinnatus 
or Curius, the farmer consuls, as typical of Roman society. When the 
children of Mars rush forth to steal their neighbors’ fields, he thinks 
of them as ordinary plunderers.*' In the royal period he calls them 
“un petit peuple de brigands,”’? declaring that “leur amour de la 
patrie ne fut longtemps que la vertu des voleurs.”*’ Thus Voltaire 
scrapes the flesh to the bone in order to study realistically the military 
policies of an aggressive people. The authority of Plutarch, unavail- 
ing here, is more valid in another realm. Voltaire’s real appreciation 
of the great biographer is manifest in his criticism of Montesquieu for 
misinterpreting the Lives on a question of morals.** 


Montesquieu’s choice of Cato as the ideal Roman citizen is signifi- 
cant, because Voltaire seems to see in him the representative of Stoi- 
cism. He saw the old Praetor marked with the narrow tenets of his cult. 

.. C'est comme stoicien rigide qu’on révére Caton malgré soi,” he 
writes in a note to the Triumvirat.*° In a passage which refers to the 
efforts of the Emperor Julian to restore the earlier simplicity of Roman 
society in a more sophisticated age, Montesquieu states: “On appela 
oubli de la dignité ce qui n’était que la mémoire des anciennes meeurs.”** 
In the margin of his copy Voltaire has added to the noun “meeurs” 
the qualifying adjective “stoiques.”“’ He admires the Stoics but he 
does not find in them the explanation of Roman success. “Il est cer- 
tain que Caton fit tout pour le devoir, tout pour la patrie et jamais 
rien pour lui,” he writes. “Il est presque le seul Romain de son temps 
qui mérite cet éloge.””’’ As a realist and a skeptic, the author of the 





31Lq Défense du Mondain, x, 92.—Written in 1736, this poem was published 
in 1737. 

32Bssai sur les murs, xt, 145. 

33] bid, 

34] dées républicaines, XXiv, 427-428 

Le Triumvirat, Acte troisiéme, v1, 208 n 

3Considérations, um, 263. 

37Marginal note, Lausanne ed.: p. 207—opposite the word “meeurs” in the 
above-cited passage. 

“Le Triumvirat, Acte troiseime, vr, 208 a 
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Triumvirat knew that it was Cicero rather than Cato who gave the pre. 
vailing cast to Roman citizenship. Cato indeed was only a glorioys 
exception. 


“Rome fut un prodige de constance.’”** Roman customs were not 
“quelques faits arrivés par hasard.”*° ‘Les maximes dont ils firent 
usage, contre les plus grandes puissances, furent precisément celles 
qu’ils avaient employées dans les commencements. . .”*' Thus Mon- 
tesquieu rationalizes the success of Mediterranean world policy. And 
the element which Voltaire resented most honestly, in the generaliza- 
tions and parallels of the Considérations, was this too prominent sug- 
gestion of a didactic purpose. He sought every occasion to attack the 
instances cited in support of such a rationalization. If defeat is des- 
cribed as more beneficial to Romans than to others, he counters with 
a furious Non! An effective diplomatic policy is in Roman hands, as 
in the hands of any people, a “politique admirable.” When such a 
policy occasioned among its victims the appearance of political groups 
favorable to the conquerors, “ces factions naquirent d’elles-mémes.” 
Violators of sacred treaty obligations whether Roman or Teuton, are 
“de grands fripons.’”’ Much of this praise for the perfect diplomacy is 
“exagéré”; most of the documentation behind it needs investigation. 
The “simplicité de moeurs,” the “naiveté de la nature’’*? which the 
author of the Considérations extolls for stimulating patriotism, Vol- 
taire will qualify as “‘stoique,’ with the mental reservation that there is 
no recipe for building empires, no formula for political success. The 
Romans were not, he would say, the conscious architects of their own 
destinies. 


, 


Yet the author of the Essai sur les maurs appreciated the greatness 
of Rome. Though he thought that Montesquieu exaggerated the sim- 
plicity and the material achievements of the Romans, he admired them 
for their modern view-point. For him Rome was the empire “dont 
chacun de vingt royaumes se vante aujourd’hui d’avoir été une pro- 
vince.’** The days of Scipio, Sylla, Caesar, and Augustus, he declares 
“sont beaucoup plus présents 4 notre mémoire que les premiers 
événements de nos propres monarchies. I] semble que nous soyons 


39Considérations, uu, 146. 

4°Tbid., v1, 167. 

41] bid. 

42Pensées et fragments, 1, 31). 

43Le Triumvirat—Préface (Voltaire), v1, 177. 
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encore sujets des Romains.”** To the pédants who read curious mean- 
ings into the trivialities of Roman life, he replied: 


Mais, dites-moi, si les dieux par hasard, 
Faisaient combattre Auteuil et Vaugirard, 
Faudrait-il pas au retour de la guerre 

Que le vainqueur vint labourer sa terre ?45 


In the examples of Roman simplicity or virtue cited by his great rival, 
he saw overdrawn pictures of contemporary France. Indeed the author 
of the Mondain must have regarded the early program of simplicity, 
discipline and austere morals, outlined by Montesquieu, as a pedestal 
much too humble for so imposing a statue. There is the inference of 
a uniquely superior quality possessed by the Romans in all that Vol- 
taire wrote about them. He considered that within their field of ac- 
tivity these colonizers of the ancient world had already achieved the 
modern view-point. 

Therefore he opposed to the narrowing implications of formulated, 
preconceived greatness an intellectual characteristic much more stable 
—Roman tolerance. He declares that in the long annals of the Roman 
state there was never a massacre of Saint-Bartholomew.*® No one 
was persecuted in Rome for refusing to believe in Romulus, or Castor 
and Pollux, or the miracle of Curtius.‘7 Nor was anyone disturbed 
for disbelief in Hell** or in immortality.*” Voltaire will not yield an 
inch on this point. “Non, ex-jésuite Nonotte,” he writes in the 
Eclaircissements historiques, “la persécution n’était pas dans le génie 
des Romains.””’ He cites the law of the Twelve Tables preserved by 
Cicero: “‘. . . que personne n’ait des dieux étrangers et nouveaux, sans 
la sanction publique.’ Then follows the statement: “On donna cette 
sanction a plusieurs cultes; tous les autres furent tolérés.°' Indeed 
Voltaire clashes directly with Montesquieu on the toleration of all 
gods in Rome. The position of the Considérations is clearly stated: 
“On sait que les Romains recurent dans leur ville les dieux des autres 
pays. Ils les recurent en conquérants; ils les faisaient porter dans 





+4] bid. 

La Défense du Mondain, v1, 92. 

Le Pyrrhonisme de Vhistoire, xxxvu, 269. 

‘TEssai sur les moeurs x1, 152. 

48Un Chrétien contre six Juifs, xxix, 521-522. 

%7bid., citing Seneca, Troades, Il. Cf. Traité de la Tolérance, xxiv, 43 et seq., 
where the same lines of Seneca are cited again. 

Eclaircissements historiques, xxtv, 490. 

51Essai sur les morurs, Xt, 147—He cites Ovid: “Dignus Roma locus quo deus 
omnis eat.” 
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les triomphes; mais lorsque les étrangers vinrent eux-mémes les établir, 
on les réprima d’abord.”*? The marginal note accompanying this 
passage in the Lausanne edition is a complete denial of its truth: “Non, 
les romains permettaient toutes les religions mais n’adoptaient les dieux 
étrangers que par un décret des pontifes et du Sénat.’* 

For Voltaire, this tolerance explained the Roman objective political 
imagination. Montesquieu points out how, with the growing prestige 
of Roman citizenship, the conquered neighbors clamored more and 
more for the privilege. When it was at first denied, they prepared to 
fight the mother state, “‘ne pouvant en venir a bout par leurs priéres.”™ 
Voltaire appreciated the uniqueness of this sort of a war in the An- 
cient World; on the margin he writes: ‘‘chose bien étrange—combattre 
les romains pour étre romains.”*’ He could marvel at and admire an 
empire which seemed to be a family of nations as modern as that of 
Britain herself. 

Voltaire did not believe that such a political structure rested on the 
vertu of self-discipline though he admitted the patriotism of the Roman 
citizen. “Au milieu du brigandage,” he writes, “l'amour de la patrie 
domina toujours jusqu’a Sylla.””" In spite of Roman excesses “. . .dans 
le sein de la république, il y eut de trés grandes vertus. Les Romains 
policés avec le temps, policérent tous les barbares vaincus et devinrent 
enfin les législateurs de l’occident.’°’ Here is the heart and core of 
Voltaire’s difference with his great contemporary. The forces which 
made Rome great were forces other than those of a preconceived 
system. They were dormant in the little people on the banks of the 
Tiber. They did not really flower until that people had been “policé 
par le temps.” 

Voltaire viewed the motivation of this policy as modern—even ultra- 
modern. In the background of Roman Mediterranean policy he saw 
an idealistic conception for proof of which eighteenth-century philoso- 
phes were gathering data from every clime. Two things he emphasizes 
in his thought concerning the religious practices of the Romans: that 
they adopted or tolerated the cults of all other peoples “et qu’au fond, 
le Sénat et les Empereurs reconnurent toujours un Dieu supréme, 


52Considérations, 1, 251. 

53Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 190 
'4Considérations, 1, 189. 
5SMarginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 19¢ 
“Essai sur les meeurs, X31, 146 

Si] bid., 148. 
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ainsi que la plupart des philosophes et des poétes de la Gréce.”* “Les 
Grecs et les Romains en adorant le Dieu trés bon et trés grand, ren- 
daient aussi leurs hommages a une foule de divinités secondaires,” he 
continues, likening these minor deities to the Christian saints.°° Thus 
in Roman history, Voltaire saw the confirmation of the eighteenth- 
century ideals of tolerance and deism. 

Such ideals might not have produced greatness but they were the 
evidence of its presence in the mentality of a given people. Voltaire 
denied that the Romans consciously chose any route that led them 
inevitably to success. He would not attribute success to the influence 
of a current philosophy or to the practice of a certain sententiae. Most 
important of all, he rejected the concept of a vertu or public spirit 
nourished in the citizen by stern discipline and the “partage égal des 
terres.” If he recognized the sources used by Montesquieu in the 
formulation of this theory, his stand is only the more significant. The 
Siécle de Louis XIV refers to Plutarch’s maxims as containing “plus 
d‘utilité morale que de vérité historique.’ For Voltaire, Roman 
greatness, like all greatness, was less a result of conscious planning than 
a quality inherent in the people which time and experience developed. 
That inherent quality was not, in the case of the Roman, a Plutarchian 
love of simplicity—but the modern spirit of which tolerance and deism 
formed the noblest expression. He thought that Montesquieu had 
been generally over-influenced by his admiration for the Stoics in his 
explanation of Roman progress. Pursuing his theory of conquest, as 
the cause of Roman decadence, the latter declares: “Il y a de certaines 
bornes que la nature a données aux états pour mortifier l’ambition des 
hommes, témoin l’histoire des Romains etc.”*' In his marginal note, 
Voltaire is still the critic of this Stoic motivation. “La nature,” he 
writes, “‘n’a pas songé assurément a notre ambition.’ 

Fragment historique sur I’Inde, Xxx, 169. 
59] bid. 
“Siécle de Louis XIV, x1v, 421. 


*\Considérations, u, 157-158. 
®“Marginal note, Lausanne ed., p. 60. 

















BASSANIO, THE ELIZABETHAN LOVER 


By HELEN PURINTON PETTIGREW 


West Virginia University 


In spite of the “absurdities” of its plot,' The Merchant of Venice is 
sometimes called the best of Shakespeare’s comedies ;* love is one of its 
primary themes; and the somewhat ambiguous Bassanio is unquestion- 
ably the chief lover. Some commentators give him a qualified praise; 
and a few, indeed, eulogize him as a “romantic lover,’’* even the 
“ideal” lover such as Castiglione celebrated.° Many more scholars, on 
the contrary, form a sort of accusatory chorus against Bassanio: he is, 
they say, the intellectual inferior of Portia, even ‘dull in capacity”;* 
he is a peevish, weak spendthrift, both selfish and prodigal—a very 
“profligate” :* he is a mercenary, predatory creature, only the “seeming 
lover” of Portia, a man “imprudent, impudent and mean”’;* he is, in- 
deed, a “downright fortune hunter,” tolerable to the reader only be- 
cause, in a romance, we accept a character at the author’s evaluation.’ 
—And yet Shakespeare clearly intended Bassanio for a hero. If these 
charges be true, the playwright must have bungled—more, indeed, 
than some commentators would believe he bungled in the character of 
Proteus'’—for to this same Bassanio he gives that pearl of great price, 
the “radiant”? Portia, called by many readers Shakespeare’s loveliest 


1Dr. Johnson, MojV, ed. Furness Var., p. 421; R. M. Alden, Shakespeare (N. Y., 
1922), p. 208. 

2Vide MofV, ed. cit., p. 421; et al. 

3Vide S. A. Small, Shakespearean Character Interpretation: The Merchant of 
Venice (Gottingen, 1927), p. 67; H. N. Hudson, Shakespeare: His Life, Art and 
Characters (N. Y., 1872), 1, 279; Hermann Ulrici, Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art 
(London, 1900), m, 115; et al. 

4Small, op. cit., p. 70. : 

5C. R. Baskervill, “Bassanio as an Ideal Lover,” Manly Anniv. Studies (Chicago, 
1923), p. 90 et seq. 

‘Vide Cowden-Clarke, Shakespear-Characters; Chiefly Those Subordinate 
(1863), p. 402; et al. , 

7Vide Cowden-Clarke, loc. cit.; George Brandes, William Shakespeare: A Criti- 
cal Study (London, 1902) 1, 162; Small, op. cit., p. 49; et al. 

8Vide Sir A. Quiller-Couch, Notes on Shakespeare’s Workmanship (N. Y., 1917), 
p. 82; Brandes, loc. cit.; MofV, ed. cit., p. 444 et seq. 

%Mof V, ed. cit., p. 444. 

10Vide TGojV, Imperial ed., Preface; G. P. Baker, Shakespeare's Development 
as a Dramatist (N. Y., 1907), p. 121; et al. 
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woman.'' In truth, Bassanio’s behavior, for a hero, does seem rather 
odd: though expressing distrust of Shylock, he accepts Antonio’s offer 
to jeopardize himself for friendship’s sake; he uses the borrowed money 
to give a Gargantuan bachelor feast, and to provide himself with a 
richly appointed entourage, so as to arrive impressively in Belmont; 
he frankly admits that he hopes to retrieve his lost fortunes by a rich 
marriage; he chooses among the caskets wisely, to be sure, but, in the 
song, “Tell me where is Fancie bred,” Portia may have warned him 
how to choose.'* When Antonio’s difficulties reach a climax, Bassanio 
hastens back to Venice; but after he has arrived, he does nothing but 
stand by ineffectually, while Portia rescues his friend. As a husband, 
Bassanio’s only acts are to use Portia’s money as freely as his own, 
and later to break his word to her, and then to lie about the ring. 
All in all, Bassanio seems to be but a poor thing; and Shakespeare, in 
his delineation of these two lovers, would appear to have disregarded 
the cardinal principle of dramatic justice. This is a serious indictment 
against the world’s greatest dramatist, in one of his greatest plays; and 
surely every effort should be made to examine the indictment. 


In such an examination, the first matter to be determined is the 
extent to which Shakespeare, in the portrayal of these lovers, departed 
from his originals. The necessity of making some sort of choice, to 
decide whether or not a hero shall acquire a summum bonum occurs 
in three suggested sources for the story—in Boccaccio, in Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, and in the story of Barlaam and Josephat—but 
only in the Gesta Romanorum is the guerdon marriage; and there the 
chooser is not a man, but a woman, who chooses religiously, after prayer, 
according to God’s will,—not, as Bassanio does, after having reasoned 
out his choice in the best Renaissance manner, or perhaps having been 
prompted by his love-eager mistress. The ring episode, too, occurs in 
Il Pecorone, but there only one ring is involved, and the hero does not 
attempt, when charged with having given his ring away, to prevaricate. 
The relationship, furthermore, between the love-hero and his bene- 
factor, in J! Pecorone, is that of foster son and father. The feminine 
judge in // Pecorone, too, is a bona fide lawyer. In addition to these 
discrepancies, the sources show, in the depiction of the lovers, a con- 





Vide MofV, ed. cit., p. 436 et seq. 

l2Although F. S. Boas (Shakespeare and His Predecessors, N. Y., n.d., p. 229) 
does not agree, Small (op. cit., p. 91) and others believe that this song warned 
Bassanio to choose, not by the eye, but according to Platonic reasoning. See also 
Baskervill, Joc. cit. 
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spicuous absence of any details of characterization. Shakespeare, then, 
added to his sources nearly all Bassanio’s distinctive characteristics, 
unpleasant and otherwise; he made Portia less learned and more charm- 
ing than the lady of his source: and he supplied most of the minor 
circumstances of the courtship: he added the mercenary motive for 
Bassanio’s love-suit; made him depend for success upon keenness of 
mind rather than upon faith in God; and omitted the unrealistic pil- 
ing up of disasters, as in the triple loss of the ships in J/ Pecorone, and, 
in the same source, the equally unrealistic fact of a lady’s legal knowl 
edge.’ Shakespeare also emphasized the importance of friendship ac- 
cording to the Renaissance ideal, by adding it, in toto, as a motif. In 
all, these changes, which will be discussed in detail later in this study, 
would seem at first glance to incline toward realism. 


Not only does Shakespeare’s revision of the story from his sources 
show this tendency toward realism, but so also does the detail of the 
action and dialogue of both Portia and Bassanio, in their miscellaneous 
social relationships. Portia’s pleading of the case before the Duke, ac- 
cording to Lord Campbell, shows a considerable realism: her use of 
legal phrases and her court procedure are Elizabethan.'* Her relation- 
ship with Nerissa, moreover, foreshadowed by that of Julia and Lucetta 
in The Two Gentlemen,’ and looking forward to that of Olivia and 
Mariza. in Twelfth Night,’ reflects a very common status in Elizabethan 
Englar.d—the friendship between a noblewoman and her lady-in-wait- 
ing, who is also of gentle birth. In Portia’s dialogue, too, outside the 
love scenes, occur incidental] realistic touches. In discussing with 
Nerissa her various suitors, she reflects actual customs, opinions, and 
events of Shakespeare’s time: the French Lord, she maintains, “will 
fence with his own shadow”;'* the young Englishman, though lament- 
ably ignorant of foreign languages, incongruously combines in his dress 
various Continental fashions;'* the Scotchman has “borrowed a boxe 


13Although Lady Martin (MofV, ed. cit., p. 442) thinks Portia, and not Dr. 
Ballario, first detected the flaw in the bond, most commentators verbally or tacit- 
ly assume that her “learning”? was all borrowed from her cousin. 

14John, Lord Campbell, Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements (London, 1859), pp- 
49-52. 

15Vide Small, op. cit., p. 108. 

16Vide J. W. Draper, “Olivia’s Household,” PMLA, xt1x (1934), 797 ef seq. 

17For a detailed discussion of the duello, a new vogue introduced into Eliza- 
bethan England from the Continent, and more particularly from France, vide 
A. S. Wilson, “The Duello in Shakespeare,” soon to appear. 

18Prof. J. D. Wilson, Life in Shakespeare’s England (Cambridge, 1920), p. 122 
et seq., discusses dress and fashions as indicated by W. Harrison, T. Nashe, T. 
Middleton, Fynes Moryson, P. Stubbes, et al. 
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of the ear of the Englishman and swore he would pay him againe 
when hee was able’”—a debt for which “the Frenchman became his 
suretie”;'” and the German nobleman is a drunken sot.2° She later?! 
makes fun of the braggart, a common English type;22 and she alludes 
to her coach*’—an innovation that occasioned much discussion in 
Elizabethan London.** Bassanio’s actions also show a realistic coloring: 
although his indebtedness to Antonio is not Shakespeare’s but belongs 
to the sources, his essential relationship to Antonio, as changed from 
the originals, illustrates the Renaissance ideal of the excellence of 
friendship between men; for Bassanio is willing to sacrifice even his 
new wife, if need be, in discharge of the obligation to his friend. His 
relationship to Shylock is, again, governed by the sources, but Shakes- 
peare, by making him distrust the Jew at once, gives him a greater 
realism than in these sources—greater, indeed, than Antonio’s. Bas- 
sanio’s relations with Gratiano and the other young wits is also realistic, 
for they are typical Elizabethan men-about-town, gay, clever, some- 
what cynical, enjoying themselves in the accepted Renaissance way, 
with a procession accompanied by torch-bearers,*° a bachelor dinner, 
and much merriment. Bassanio’s long speech in the Casket Scene, 
furthermore, shows touches of contemporary realism: he comments upon 
the “many cowards, whose hearts are all as false as stayers of sand,” 
who go about wearing “the beards of Hercules and frowning Mars,” 
but who have “lyuers white as milk’’;*° and he thrusts, in passing, at 


19For the contemporary political significance of this allusion, vide MofV, ed. at., 
p. 28n. 

20Fynes Moryson says, “In our time some Gentlemen and Commanders from 
the warres of Netherland brought in the custome of the Germans large garaussing” 
(vide Shakespeare’s England, Clarendon Press, 1917, 1, 16). Whether or not the 
carouse originated in Germany, it seems apparent that the Elizabethans thought 
it did. 

“INIT, iv, 72-81. 

*2Vide D. C. Boughner, “Don Armado as a Gallant,” RA-A, xim (Oct., 1935), 
18-28. 

23111, iv, 86. 

*4Coaches had recently been introduced into England, presumably by a Dutch- 
man who became Elizabeth’s coachman; in 1601 a bill was read in the House of 
Lords, suggesting the regulation of the excessive and unnecessary coaches in Lon- 
don (vide Shakespeare’s England, 1, 204). 

25Furness says that a torch-bearer seems to have been a constant appendage on 
every troop of masks. Torch-bearing was not a degrading office: Elizabeth’s 
Gentlemen-Pensioners attended her at Cambridge and held torches during the 
evening performance of a play in the Chapel of King’s College. See RandJ, ed. 
Furness Var., p. 55n. 

261II, ii, 89-04. For the prevalence in London of cowardly pseudo-soldiers, see 
Boughner, op. cit.; Rowlands, 1, Diogenes Lanthorne, 11; Barnabe Rich, My 
Ladies Looking Glasse (London, 1616), p. 65 et seg.; N. Breton, “The Good and 
the Badde.” Works, ed. Grosart (1879), No. 43, A Coward; et al. 
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the Elizabethan fashion of wearing wigs: “So are those crisped snakie 
locks . . . Vpon supposed faireness, often knowne To be the dowrie of 
a second head.” If, then, Shakespeare made Bassanio and Portia 
realistic in their general social relationships and dialogue, surely in 
the wooing, which is the main substance of Bassanio’s part in the ac- 
tion, one might reasonably expect to find important elements of real- 
ism. 

Indeed, Bassanio, as Portia’s accepted suitor, surely must have been 
more satisfactory to the Elizabethans than he is to us; perhaps his 
apparent faults may have their root in the fact that his courtship and 
marriage exemplify the peculiar creeds and customs of Shakespeare's 
age, and are therefore, in spite of all they owe to the sources, realistic. 
Although some readers find Bassanio lacking in friendship toward An- 
tonio,** the greater charge against him grows out of his conduct as 
lover and husband. As a lover, he has suffered in the opinion of critics 
because he is mercenary, for one of his chief motives in seeking Portia 
is, indubitably, a desire for a large dowry; and he has suffered fur- 
ther because, as critics declare on the basis of mere inference, he is 
supposed to have wasted his patrimony in riotous living. An Eliza- 
bethan gentleman, however, had to live well: generous spending was a 
social obligation;** and if, as one may suppose, Bassanio’s family for- 
tunes had largely diminished with the rising prices of the Renaissance,” 
he might, indeed, have become bankrupt merely through the needful 
expenditures of a young man of good birth. Elizabethan England, 
furthermore, did not condemn a mercenary marriage;"’ in fact, a 
dowry was the chief, if not the only, inducement for a young gentle 
man to marry.*! The double standard of morals, regularly accepted in 


27See MofV, ed. cit., p. 444 et seq.; Small op. cit., p. 49; and Quiller-Couch, 
op. at., p. 82. 

28Vide H. Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (London, 1886), Ch. VII; J. D. 
Wilson, op. cit., pp. 133-134; R. Kelso, Ideal of the English Gentleman of the 
Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 1929), p. 90; J. W. Burgin, Life and Times of Si 
Thomas Gresham (London, 1839), 1, Ch. 20, p. 40, and Ch. 24; also Digges, 
Foure Paradoxes, (1604), p. 77 and G. Markham, A Health to the Gentlemanly 
Profession of Servingmen (1598), in Inedited Tracts (London Roxburghe Library, 
1868), ed. Hazlitt, p. 126. ‘ 

29For a discussion of the effect upon the landed aristocracy of the cheapening 
of money through Spanish gold and the rise of the bourgeoisie, vide J. W. Draper, 
“The Theme of ‘Timon of Athens,’ ” MLR, xxiv, 20 et seq. 

30Vide Hall and Digges, cit. supra. 

31W. M. Davis, Life in Elizabethan Days (N. Y. and London, 1930), p. 99, 
says that. if a girl remained unwed at twenty, the reason was, not that she was 
unattractive, but that her family was involved in some scandal or was nig 
with her dower. On the contrary, young men sang the praises of bachelorhood, 
and often remained unmarried until thirty. 
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that day,’ encouraged a young man to delay marriage;** economic 
pressure, on the other hand, operated otherwise. A gentleman, forced 
to live in the luxury of Elizabeth’s court,** on a private income or small 
family allowance,** and almost completely debarred from the now over- 
crowded and rapidly deteriorating professions of serving-man and sol- 
dier,*° usually regarded a marriage for wealth as the only honorable 
means of recouping his fortunes and of maintaining himself in the 
social and economic status quo. Bassanio’s situation seems to be of 
this unenviable sort: 


Bas. Tis not unknowne to you Anthonio 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Then my faint meanes would grant continuance. 


Not only in his motives, but in the conduct of the wooing, Bassanio 
is thoroughly Elizabethan. He suggests to Antonio that, had he “but 
the meanes to hold a riuall place” with the other suitors of the “Lady 
richly left,’ he “should questionless be fortunate.” Finally, the be- 
trothal is solemnized in the proper contemporary fashion, by means 
of a ring, with which, as Portia says, she gives herself and all her goods, 
—a ring 


Which when you part from, loose, or giue away, 
Let it presage the ruine of your loue, a 
And be my vantage to exclaime on you.** 


Bassanio, too, recognizes the importance of this ring: 


Bas. . .. but when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence, 
O then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead. 


The significance of the ring, out of which grows the action of the fifth 
act, would be instantly plain to an Elizabethan audience, accustomed 
to the almost invariable exchange of rings in both betrothal and mar- 
riage ceremonies.** Portia, too, reflects in her attitude the typical 


32Vide C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (N. Y., 1917), p. 124. 

33Vide Davis, loc. cit. 

4According to Digges, op. cit., p. 77, the Court “lived too Juxuriously” to be 
possible for more than a “fewe” noblemen, for the nobility ought not to indulge 
even in the professions. 

‘Vide Draper, “Timon of Athens,” cit. supra. 

Vide Draper, “Olivia’s Household,” cit. supra. 

STII, ii, 176-181. . 

38For a full discussion of the importance of the ring in betrothal and marriage, 
vide Powell, op. cit., pp. 19-20 and 23, and Davis, op. cit., p. 103 
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Renaissance courtship. She expresses to Nerissa what was doubtless 
the average Elizabethan gentlewoman’s plaint in regard to the pre 
arranged marriage: 


Portia. . O mee, .. . I may neither choose whom I would, nor refyse 

whom I dislike, so is the wil of a liuing daughter curb’d by the will of a dead 

father. 

In the Casket Scene, she reiterates the same sentiment, and bemoans 
“these naughtie times” that “Puts bars betweene the owners and their 
rights.’”” She conforms, on the other hand, with Elizabethan theory in 

her speech to Bassanio on feminine subservience:*” 


Por, Happiest of all, is that her gentle spirit 

Commits it selfe to yours to be directed, 

As from her Lord, her Governour, her King. 
She further illustrates an Elizabethan attitude, when she refers to a 
husband’s social responsibility for his wife:*° 


Por. Let me giue light, but let me not be light, 
For a light wife doth make a heauie husband. 
And neuer be Bassanio so for me. 

Apparently, then, the courtship of these two lovers contains some 
definite elements of contemporary realism which might well reconcile 
Shakespeare’s audience to a situation distasteful to the modern reader. 
The playwright carefully makes clear, moreover, that Portia’s money 
is not her only attraction for Bassanio; for the ‘faire speechlesse mes- 
sages” exchanged between them before the opening of the play indi- 
cate a mutual interest dating from a time perhaps before Bassanio’s 
financial stringency arose, and the reciprocal emotions shown in the 
Casket Scene should satisfy the devotee of high romance. Bassanio 
as a lover, thus conforms with Elizabethan conditions and customs, and 
even with the more practical Elizabethan ideals. As a husband, he has 
scarcely time to show his mettle, except that he assumes the right, im- 
mediately, to use his wife’s money—and is therefore despised by the 
nineteenth century. Elizabethans, however, would expect him to do 
that very thing: indeed, the fortune became automatically his through 


39The Elizabethan ideal for a woman, as set forth in the courtesy-books, was 
complete subservience to a man, her father or her husband. Vide Powell, 09. 
cit., p. 124; W. Gouge, Domesticall Duties (London, 1634), p. 456; Conjugal Duty, 
a collection by R. Williamson (1732), Pt. Il; R. Snawsel, A Looking Glasse for 
Married Folks (1610), p. 169; et al. 

49Husbands, in law and in theory, were responsible for their wives’ morals. 
Vide J. W. Draper, “Honest Iago,” PMLA, xtvr (1931), 724 et seq. 
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the act of marriage*'—perhaps Shakespeare's audience would even as- 
sume that, before his frantic departure to Antonio, the marriage was 
hastily performed chieily to make that money legally his to offer for his 
friend. Bassanio’s other act as a husband, the giving away of Portia’s 
ring, has never been seriously held against him: the incident, taken 
almost wholly from Shakespeare’s source, is usually regarded as the 
dramatist’s means for lightening and softening the bitterly tragic mood 
of the Court Scene; and Bassanio’s part in it is clearly involuntary and 
unavoidable, if he is to remain a generous-spirited Renaissance gentle- 
man; for liberality was, perhaps, the prime characteristic which, during 
the Renaissance, distinguished the nobility.** Portia, moreover, seems 
to represent the marriageable Elizabethan gentlewoman, like Olivia,** 
in unusual circumstances, created through the death of her parents. 
Ordinarily, a young woman of good family was betrothed by her 
father,** although by the reign of Elizabeth, more or less importance 
had come to be attached to the girl’s own preference;*® in theory, 
however, it still was thought a shocking thing for a girl to take matters 
into her own hands and elope: Elizabethan conduct books are full of 
admonitions to children to obey their parents,*® and to fathers to 
provide suitable early marriages for their daughters, who might other- 
wise grow impatient and marry themselves off.‘ Portia’s being an 
orphan might be supposed to give her more freedom than most Renais- 
sance English girls would enjoy; but her father, like a conscientious 
Elizabethan gentleman, has left for her protection and guidance, in lieu 
of himself, a last testament that enjoins her from marrying as she 
pleases, and attempts to exercise a wise choice among her prospective 
suitors. No Shakespearean playgoer would consider, as some modern 
critics do,** that Portia was ill-used in her father’s will, or that, having 
educated her highly, he has wronged her by depriving her of free 





“Vide W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (Boston, 1923), m1, 526 
from the end of the thirteenth century the common law decided that marriage 
made the wife’s chattels absolutely the property of her husband. 

*2Miss Kelso, op. cit., p. 91, observes that “liberality distinguished the gentle- 
man from the boor.” 

#8]. W. Draper, “The Wooing of Olivia,” Neophil., soon to appear. 

“Vide Gouge, op. cit., p. 447; William Perkins, 4 Commentarie upon the Epistle 
to the Galations (London, 1612-1613), m1; L. L. Schucking, Eng. St., tx, 195- 
196; Powell, op. cit., p. 194; et al. 

Vide Davis, 0). cit., p. 100 et seq. 

Gouge, op. cit., p. 456; Perkins, op. cit., p. 56; et at. 

*7Gouge, op cit., p. 57; Schiicking, op. cit., p. 199; Lord Burghley, Parental 
Monitor (London, 1792), pp. 145-146; et al. 

Vide MofV, ed. cit., pp. 441 and 447 
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choice in matrimony. As a matter of fact, the present writer finds 
in the play no evidence that Portia had received an unusual education 
for an Elizabethan lady of quality. To be sure, when talking to Bas. 
sanio in the Casket Scene—and, perhaps, naturally enough, attempting 
to impress him—she refers to Greek mythological history; but only 
as any quick-witted, keenly perceptive person might pick up such al- 
lusions while listening to the learned: even Chaucer’s Partlet could 
muster up a little classical lore. Indeed, Portia’s description of her- 
self to Bassanio as ‘‘an vnlessonrd girle, vnschool’d, vnpractiz’d,” may 
well be, not a mere exhibition of the humility of love,*” but the almost 
literal truth:*° despite a few notable exceptions, Elizabethan women 
were not given a liberal education; they were, however, taught practical 
household management,”' and Portia’s “unusual’’ education may have 
been merely an extraordinarily thorough preparation for handling her 
extensive fortune. Her whole bearing toward Bassanio, moreover, much 
as it irks some critics in this age of feminism,” is typically Elizabethan: 
her desire to abase and to immolate herself in his interests would seem 
to Shakespeare’s audience only the natural duty of an ideal wife—as 
various contemporary books on conduct stipulate—to sink her per- 
sonality in that of her husband; and the very fact that, as Shakes- 
peare’s “‘merry wives” and the life of Bess of Hardwick® show, women 
sometimes disregarded the conduct-books and became unpleasantly in- 
dependent, would stimulate this preponderantly masculine audience™ 
to a greater admiration for the gentle Portia. That lady, foreshadow- 
ing a Beatrice, a Viola, and a Rosalind, is perhaps more sprightly in 
speech and more resourceful in action than the ideal Elizabethan wife; 
but her fundamental relationship to Bassanio is, first and last, an ex- 


49] bid., p. 441. 

“Morton Luce, “Love in Shakespeare,” Nin. Cen., xcvi (Sept., 1924), 335, says: 
“Porta had an ideal wit, but she was still the ‘unlessoned girl’ of those times, that 
is to say a girl, and therefore uneducated.” 

5\Vide A. W. Ward, “Political and Social Aspects of the Age,” CHEL (NY, 
1933), v, 422-423. 

52Vide MofV, ed. cit., p. 440 et seq.; Small, op. cit., p. 49; Brandes, op. at, 
u, 162; Quiller-Couch, op. cit., pp. 82-83; et al. Some few critics consider that 
Bassanio is worthy of Portia; but Prof. Hardin Craig, Shakespeare (N.Y., 1935), 
p. 329n, seems to be alone in noting that “Bassanio’s frank avowal of his desire 
for Portia’s fortune has caused him to be blamed as a fortune-hunter by modern 
critics who forget the importance of dowry in Renaissance consideration.” 

53M. P. Rawson, Bess of Hardwick (N.Y., 1910), p. 16. 

54Since Shakespeare's plays were often produced for the Court, which was 
largely composed of men, and for the law societies of London, he may perhaps 
be thought to have written primarily for men. 
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emplification of the Elizabethan theory of the “weaker vessel.”® In- 
deed, the dramatist’s departure from his source, in giving the power to 
choose among the caskets to the man lover rather than to the woman, 
would seem to bespeak in Shakespeare a belief in the man’s greater 
importance and responsibility in courtship. The poet evidently saw 
no incongruity in Portia’s subservience to the “wastrel” Bassanio; 
the author, indeed, seems to admire both lovers equally: apparently, 
therefore, Bassanio’s unlovely qualities have been largely read into his 
character by modern interpreters unfamiliar with the courtship and 
marriage customs of the time; and a study of these customs would 
seem to establish Bassanio as a realistic Elizabethan gentleman in love 
—a high-spirited, noble-hearted gentleman, quite worthy of the incom- 
parable Portia. 

On the basis of two, or possibly more, Romantic stories, Shakespeare 
develops in The Merchant of Venice a realism to contemporary eco- 
nomic and social life: Bassanio must have money for his wooing and 
for his future livelihood, and Portia rejoices to supply his needs. Thus 
the playwright gives his diverse and disunified originals the significant 
coherence of great drama. This realism appears in the action and dia- 
logue of the two lovers, not only in their miscellaneous relationships 
to the other characters, but also, most significantly in relation to each 
other as lovers and as man and wife. Bassanio’s apparent faults were 
to the Elizabethans mere conventional commonplaces arising from the 
economic conditions of the age. As far as the peculiar ,circumstances 
allow, he conducts his courtship according to Elizabethan propriety 
and custom; thus he is not a mere mercenary wooer but a typical Eliza- 
bethan entirely worthy of Portia’s hand. Such an interpretation of 
Bassanio should be significant to an understanding of the play as a 
whole: the Shylock motif presents one aspect of Elizabethan economics 
—moneylending;*’ if, then, Bassanio chiefly exemplifies the economics 
of marriage, The Merchant of Venice is, in its entirety, a drama of 
economic theme—perhaps the first in English literature. This eco- 
nomic problem arises from the social necessity that Bassanio must 
have ample funds to court with proper circumstance and pomp; and 
the love-plot, therefore, is the motivating force and is the alpha and 
omega to the piece. The play would seem to be Shakespeare’s first 
significant and realistic treatment of the theme of love; and one need 

“Vide Williamson’s collection, Conjugal Duty, Pt. II, 1736 and Snawsel, op. cit., 


Pp. 169. 
“Vide J. W. Draper, “Usury in the Merchant of Venice,” MP, xxxut, 37 et seq. 
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not wonder that, from his own experience, the economic side of the 
problem was the first aspect to engage his serious attention. The Mer- 
chant of Venice, therefore, is not only a great comedy, but also a cru- 
cial step in Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist; for it is probably the 
first in which he attempts any serious working-out of those causes 
and effects, economic, social, and political, that governed contemporary 
Elizabethan life. 
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CASIMIR, THE POLISH HORACE 
By Harry E. Wepecx 


Erasmus Hall High School 
New York City 





There have been, during these last two thousand years, numerous 
imitators of Horace: some professedly so, like Statius; others, adapters 
who have caught echoes and turns of phrase and thought from their 
master and have incorporated them in their own pieces, like the light 
things of Austin Dobson and the more modernistic attempts of men 
like F. P. A. 


It is not necessary, nor is it judicial, always to search out, in every 
single case, literal similarities and pin them down to specific chapter 
and verse. For it often happens that the man most absorbed in his 
model will produce a resultant achievement that only in its essential 
spirit and general tone and texture follows the master. 


But the man who forms the subject of this paper was not only a 
classical scholar of European reputation, but so avowedly followed his 
master Horace in form and phraseology and mode of expression and 
in the broader and larger universal ideas that it is possible to demon- 
strate, very literally and tangibly, the borrowings and adaptations 
and imitations of the pupil. During this pupil’s lifetime, in fact, he 
acquired the name of the Polish Horace, and even of Horatius Redi- 
viveus. One of his admirers, indeed, Maximilian Habbequius, wrote a 
triumphal ode (Epicitharisma 11) entitled: 


Ter Io 
Horatio et Sarbivio 
lyrae Latinae 
Geminis Principibus, 


and unhesitatingly linked (Epicitharisma 11, 45-48) the two poets not 
as master and pupil but at least as equals in the same field: 
Horatianam Sarbivius lyram 
Regnante dextra tradit et accipit; 


Horatius gaudet teneri 
Sarbivio sua regna plectro. 
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Another contemporary, Jacob Hortensius, going still further, actually 
asserted (Epicitharisma tv, 9-12) the inferiority of Horace and of 
Pindar as well: 


O te felicem nimium Casimire poetam ! 
Sic tibi propensum qui caput orbis habes. 
Hunc lyra non meruit Venusini vatis honorem, 
Non ita Dircaeum Pindarus urget ebur. 


Michael Mortierus, again, another eulogist, makes the pupil the equal 
of both Horace and Pindar (Epicitharisma vu, 149-152): 


Horatioque, Pindaroque par (procul 
metu cadentis Icari) 

Per ora currit, et per astra volvitur, 
supervolatque sidera. 


The recipient of such boundless eulogies, the subject of this paper, 
is Casimir Mathias Sarbiewski! or, in his Latinized form, Casimirus 
Mathias Sarbievius. In English he is more commonly known as Casimir, 
He was born in 1595 near Plonsk, in the duchy of Masovia. His 
native village was Sarbiewo, a fief held by his father, who belonged to 
the Polish nobility.* Casimir began his studies at the Jesuit colleges 
of Pultusk and Vilna. While he was still at Pultusk, on the banks of 
the Narew River, he gave evidence of his poetic ability, writing his 
first verses there. At the age of seventeen he entered the Jesuit order. 
During his novitiate he had as companions Bobola, afterward martyred 
by the Cossacks, and Saint Stanislaus Kostka, a kinsman. From 1617 
to 1618 Casimir taught grammar and the humanities, and from 1618 
to 1620 he taught rhetoric. In the interval, in 1619, while he was 
teaching at the College of Nobles at Kroze, he published anonymously 
his first poem, a piece of four hundred hexameters. To acquire such 





1The title page of my edition reads as follows: 
Matbiae Casimiri Sarbievii e Soc. Iesy lycricorum libri rv epodon lib. unus 
alterq. epigrammatum. Antverpiae, ex officina Pantiniana Balthasaris Moreti, 
MDCXXXIl cum privilegiis Caesareo et Regio. 


For biographical material I have consulted the Catholic Encyclopedia, SV. 
Sarbiewski and Austin O’Malley, Sarbiewski, Poet and Priest, Ecclesiastical 
Review, Lv (1936), 145-154. 


*In m1, 4, 5f Casimir, addressing his brother Stanislaus, Palatine of Mazowsze, 
mentions a certain Sarabetes, reputed to be the founder of the Sarbiewski 
family: 


Frustra beliigerum carmine suscitas 
Sarbievi Sarabetem 
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facility he himself is said to have declared® that he had read Vergil 
carefully sixty times and the works of all the other Latin poets at least 
ten times. 

In 1621 Chodkiewicz, to whom Casimir had inscribed his first pub- 
lished verses, was sent in command of 70,000 Poles to oppose the 
Turks, whose strength amounted to 30,000 men, under Osman II. 
In September of the same year the Turks were routed, and the poet 
wrote a triumphal ode in celebration of the victory (rv, 4). 

The superscription of the ode starts with a flourish: 


Celebris Polonorum de Osmano Turcarum 

Imperatore victoria, proelio ad Chocimum 

Dacico anno domini MDCXX} iv Non. 
Septemb. commisso parta. 


It is, possibly, the most celebrated of Casimir’s odes. It opens in a 
milder key, with a pastoral touch, the ode being ostensibly the chant 
of a Dacian farmer. Then it proceeds to embattled clamors and rings 
with warfare and finally sinks down, toward the end, when the farmer, 
his reminiscences over, turns once more homeward with his oxen 
(tv, 4, 90-92): 


. . + Mea iam suis 
Aratra cum bubus reverti 
Praecipiti monet axe vesper. 


In 1622 Casimir was sent to Rome to complete his theological studies, 
and the following year he was ordained priest. In Rome Casimir be- 
came acquainted with and won the friendship of Urban VIII who him- 
self, while Cardinal Mafieo Barberini, had published a volume of 
Latin poems. Casimir presented some of his own odes to Urban, who 
thought so highly of Casimir’s Latinity that he employed him in the 
correction of hymns for his new breviary. Furthermore, there is a 
tradition (not authenticated, however) that Urban crowned Casimir 
at the Capitol and made him Poeta Laureatus. After Casimir re- 
turned to Poland he taught philosophy and theology at the University 
of Vilna and was appointed dean of the theological faculty. 

Ladislaus IV, Prince of Poland, began to notice him, and with time 
a courtly friendship developed, more placid than the usual friendships 





3Cf. Matthiae [sic] Casimiri Sarbievii Carmina: Paris. MDCCXCI. vita (page 
viii): Repertus dicitur in Drohicensi Patrum Societatis Iesu domo, quam 
residentiam vocant, Virgilius, cuius in calce ipse <Casimir> notaverat quoties 
unum quemque poetarum perlegisset: Virgilium sexagies, ceteros decies et 
amplius a se perlectos esse testabatur. 
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between prince and writer, like that between Voltaire and Frederick. 
In 1633 Ladislaus made Casimir almoner. The interest that Ladislaus 
showed in his protégé was such that when Casimir took his doctorate 
Ladislaus was present at the ceremony. As court preacher Casimir 
was persona gratissima. Ladislaus, in fact, made him his almost con- 
stant companion, even taking him along on hunting trips. It is a 
strange coincidence that the substance of the Silviludia, his pastoral 
poems, was in large measure derived from such trips: it is reminiscent 
of Pliny the Younger’s method of waiting at the nets for the wild boars 
with his pugillares all ready for other inspirations. 

Casimir remained at court five years. Then his health began to 
break down. In 1640 he asked leave to retire. Ladislaus ordered him 
first to preach a Latin sermon. At the end of the sermon Casimir 
had to be carried away fainting. Three days afterward he died, in 
his forty-fifth year. At the time of his death he was engaged on an 
epic poem on Poland, the Lechiad,* in twelve books. 

Apart from his broad cultural background, Sarbievius had special 
talent in music and art. His chief fame, however, rests on his poetic 
work in Latin’ He was particularly attracted to Horace and knew 
all four books of the Odes by heart. 

Casimir himself produced four books of lyrics, a book of epodes, a 
book of epigrams, and, posthumously, Silviludia, hunting and pastoral 
poems and sketches. Casimir showed prodigious industry in other 
directions as well, and wrote widely on religious questions: De Angelis, 
De Diis Gentium, De Deo et Trino Tractatus, and a large quantity 
of sermons, speeches, and correspondence. 


The odes achieved a reputation almost at once. The first edition 
was published in Cologne in 1625, and since then there have been 
fifty-nine editions published throughout Europe. Casimir’s popularity 
was such that in one year (1645) five editions of the odes appeared in 
Belgium, France, and Poland. ; 

Versions of the lyrics have appeared in Polish, Italian, Flemish, 
Czech, German, French, and English. In the seventeenth century 
Casimir was well known in England, an English version of the odes 
appearing in 1647, the translator being G. Hils. Incomplete versions 
of the odes were also made by Dr. Isaac Watts and Sir John Bowring. 
In 1684 two editions of the Latin text of the odes were published, one 
at Cambridge and the other at London. In 1689 a second edition was 


4Lechus became the first king of Poland in A. D. 550 
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jssued at Cambridge. Casimir achieved the ultimate test of recognition 
by being used as a textbook at Oxford. The latest edition of the odes 
appeared in 1892, under the sponsorship of the Jesuit college of 
Staraweis, near Brzozon, in Galicia. 

This rather summary outline of Casimir’s life and work is some 
evidence of his humanistic interests. Like most notables of his time, 
also, he was a scholar whose scholarship was not divorced from reali- 
ties. In true Horatian imitation, Casimir intended his poems to be 
not mere academic exercises but warm instruments of reform or eulogy 
or religious exaltation or applied philosophical theory. 

The lyrics, with which we propose to deal, are usually printed to- 
gether with the book of epodes, the epigrams, and supplemented by 
various laudatory pieces by contemporaries of Casimir. 

The 1632 edition is dedicated to Pope Urban VIII. This dedication 
bears the subscription not of the author himself, but of his sponsors, 
the Society of Jesus of Antwerp, the place of publication. The spon- 
sors call their colleague’s work Musarum Delicium (page 1): 


Ita enim audemus appellare Mathiae Casimiri Sarbievi opus, postquam id tibi 
probari intelleximus. 


Pope Urban VIII, an enthusiastic patron of letters, was particularly 
favorable to Casimir, who considered him as a kind of Maecenas 
of the age. Casimir owed his intellectual interests, to a great extent, 
to the Pope; he lived under his protection while at Romie, and he was 
stimulated in his work by the encouragement of his spiritual father. 
The dedication stresses this patronage on the part of the Pope (page 
2): 


Felix poeta, qui tibi placere potuit. Nimirum de saeculorum omnium iudicio 
securus est, qui probatus est tuo. Quidni ergo tibi consecretur liber, a quo non 
minus, quam ab auctore, alteram quasi vitam ducit ? immo qui tuus est ? quia tuo 
exemplo, tua in urbe, e tuis potissimum laudibus natus est, et crevit ? 

The Society apologizes for the fact that the dedication is not the 
author’s own. But he had told them his intentions. And meanwhile 


war had spread in Central Europe (page 4). 


Bella interim per Germaniam grassantia Belgarum cum Polonis commercium penitus 
turbaverant. Urgebat typographus. 


So they wrote the dedication themselves. 
We may now turn to the lyrics. Book 1 is dedicated to Urban VIII, 
Pontifex Optimus Maximus. It consists of twenty-three odes. Book 
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11 is dedicated to Ferdinand Il, Roman Emperor, and contains twenty- 
six odes. The third book is dedicated to Cardinal Francis Barberini, 
nephew of Urban VIII; it extends to thirty poems. The last book is 
dedicated to the Equites Poloni, the Knights of Poland, and contains 
thirty-six odes. 

It is to be noted that the odes as published are not arranged in 
chronological sequence. In regard to metrical forms, all of which are 
strictly Horatian, Alcaics and Sapphics predominating,’ in the four 
books of odes, out of a total of 115 poems, fifty are in Alcaics, twenty- 
five in Sapphics, and the remainder are first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth Asclepiads, with some minor variations. 

Casimir had, like Horace, a wide acquaintance among the princes 
and potentates of his time. He numbered the intellectual and political 
leaders of Europe among his friends or patrons, and his dedications 
reflect these contacts. Several odes are addressed to Urban himself; 


5The arrangement of metres is as follows: 
Book 1: Sapphic, 1, 4, 14, 16, 18, 21. 
Aicaic, 1, 3, 5,.8, 10, 15, 19, 22. 
Second Asclepiad, 2, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19. 
Third Asclepiad, 4, 6, 17. 


Book m: Sapphic, 2, 7, 12, 14, 21, 24. 
Alcaic, 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 15, 19, 22. 
Second Asclepiad, 9, 13, 20, 23, 25. 
Third Asclepiad, 4, 6, 17. 
Fourth Asclepiad, 16. 
Ode 18, Greater Archilochian-dactylic tetrameter acatalectic fol- 
lowed by iambic trimeter catalectic. 
Ode 26, Ionic a minore 


Book mt: Sapphic, 4, 10, 16, 23. 

Alcaic, 1, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

First Asclepiad, 22. 

Second Asclepiad, 2, 8, 20. 

Third Asclepiad, 6, 12. 

Fiith Asclepiad, 3. 

Ode 13, epichoriambic tetrameter catalectic followed by epichori- 
ambic dimeter catalectic. : 

Ode 15, 1st. line, iambic trimeter; 2nd. line, lesser Archilochian; 
3rd. line, iambic dimeter. 

Ode 21, trochaic dimeter catalectic followed by iambic trimeter 
catalectic. 


Book iv: Sapphic, 1, 11, 14, 18, 22, 24, 26, 34, 36. 
Alcaic, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 15, 17, 20, 27, 29, 31, 33. 
Second Asclepiad, 10, 13, 16, 32. 
Fourth Asclepiad, 19, 23, 25, 28, 35. 
Ode 21, dactylic hexameter followed by lesser Archilochian (ie. 
second half of dactylic pentameter). 
Ode 30, hexameter followed by dactylic tetrameter. 
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others to the princes of Europe, to Nicholas Veierus, Stephan Pucius, 
treasurer of the duchy of Lithuania; to the Knights of Poland, to 
Laevinus Hielius, Ferdinand II, Stanislaus Sarbiewski, Roman Knight; 
Casimir’s brother, Julius Rosa; John Stephen Menochius, Rector of the 
Roman College of the Society of Jesus; Andreas Rudomina, Sigis- 
mund III, King of Poland; Ladislaus, King of Poland: Balthasar 
Moretus, and Bishop Stanislaus Lubienski, senator of Poland. In most 
of these cases the odes are eulogistic.® Occasionally there creeps in a 
rebuking tone directly reminiscent of Horace. One such ode (1, 11) 
is the rebuke to Stephan Pacius, in which (1, 11, 1-4) Casimir depre- 
cates the pomp and effeminate trappings of knights going into battle: 
a kind of Polish Persicos odi, puer, apparatus: 


Non auro, neque tinnulis 

Pugnandum phaleris. chlamydum sinus 
Et nodos, et inutiles 

gemmas belligeris demite brachiis. 


Or again a poem may be in the nature of laboris commendatio, as 
the one addressed to Laevinus Hielius (1, 23, 13-16): 


Iam nunc emeritos solve iugo boves, 

Iam nunc nobilium colla Quiritium 

Aequi flecte memor, parcus et abstinens 
Romani pater Imperi. 


Casimir, a native himself of a state that had constantly to be on 
guard against frontier aggressions, was a passionate champion of 
national liberties. His best efforts are devoted to this theme. Almost 
two hundred years before Byron made his romantic plea for Greece, 
Casimir was already bestirring the Principes Romani Imperii in behalf 
of that country. On two occasions’ Casimir lends his poetic gifts 
to demand the redemption of Greece from the Turks. Arise, you Tro- 
jan citizens, Casimir exhorts the Italians, and restore their conquered 
power to the captive Greeks (1, 12, 1-4): 


At non supino semper in otio 
Perdemus aevum. Surgite Dardani 

Cives, triumphatumque captis 
Imperium reparate Graiis 


As a counterfoil to such exhortations stands the triumphal ode 





5Cf. 1, 10; m, 1; m, 20; and m1, 11. 
*Cf. 1, 12, and m1, 19 


== 
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(1, 15) addressed to the Knights of Poland and written on the occasion 
of the defeat of Osman II by Ladislaus: 


Cum Ladislaus Poloniae Princeps, fuso Osmano Turcarum 
Imperatore, victorem exercitum in hiberna reduceret. 

In this genre of poem, militaristic and nationalistic, Casimir is, 
however, rarely clamorous for battle in itself. In the manner of a 
true humanist, who observes no national frontiers but considers all 
humanity as so many exemplars of one entity, he does not hesitate to 
rebuke nations for civil war (11, 21; Iv, 28) or to challenge them for 
unspeakable barbarities (11, 20). 

Another group of poems falls readily into the religious field. Here 
Casimir is more the priestly celebrant than the Horatian imitator. 
Only in the general form of his verse does he make contacts with his 
pagan master, although he is not averse to the use of the mythological 
apparatus and phraseology, as when, in an ode Ad Virginem Matrem, 
he dwells on Thetis and Nereus (11, 14, 3-7). Christ Crucified and 
Our Blessed Lady are his favorite themes,* in the manner of the early 
Christianized Latin poets like Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, and Se- 
dulius. 

Lastly, although the tenor of the majority of the odes is sober and 
dignified, there are a few pieces in a lighter vein.” Casimir can write 
pleasant trifles elegantly. Of this genre are his addresses to the rose 
(1v, 18) and to the grasshopper (Iv, 23). 

Like Horace, Casimir is constantly examining the age in which he 
lives, probing its weaknesses and still acknowledging its blessings and 
testing them against the eternal truths. He ponders over the laxities 
and degeneracy of the age (1, 8; 1, 16); laments the fickleness of fate 
(1, 7) or exhorts to equanimity in the face of adversities (11, 4); or 
praises spiritual gifts as the only true wealth (11, 6); or suggests the 
blessings of friendship to allay grief (1m, 5); or stresses the shortness 
of human life and the need for extending it by righteous acts (11, 2); 
or, addressing Sigismund Laetus (1v, 11, 1f), points out the hollow- 
ness of earthly glory: 


Laete, quid cassis sequimur fugacem 
gloriam telis ? 


It has been noted now that the subject matter of the odes ranges 


8Cf. 1, 19; m, 11; n, 14; m1, 16; 0, 24; m, 2; and Wy, 19. 
9Cf. n, 3; 1v, 17: and 1, 26. 
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from attacks on laxities of the age to warmly religious paeans, from 
a rousing patriotic challenge to a tribute to a rose. Steeped in Horace 
as he is, Casimir even in his fiery moments does not forget his poetic 
battery. He still remains allusive and sensitive to mythological at- 
mosphere, both in his religious odes and in his secular and national- 
istic pieces. Pliantly and kinetically he uses the abundant mytho- 
logical apparatus of the ancients, to such an extent indeed that even 
sacred lyrics are not free from gigantes (1v, 20), Olympus (1v, 24), 
and Penates (1v, 24). 

Casimir, then, is Horatian in actual vocabulary, in syntactical imi- 
tations and adaptations, in the use of Horatian figurative language and 
technique, and in his views on certain universal ideas. As a specific 
demonstration, there follow examples of verbal similarities that abund- 
antly show how intimately Casimir has absorbed his master’s style 
and with what justification he earned the name Horatius Polonus. 





Horace 


de tenero ungui. 
m, 6, 24 


dedecorum pretiosus emptor. 
m, 6, 32 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, 
1, 9, lf 


. quamvis redeant in aurum 
tempora priscum. 
Iv, 2, 39f 


dulce ridentem 
% 22, 2 


Desine mollium 
tandem querelarum, 
1, 9, 17f 


virginibus puerisque canto. 
m7, 1, 4 


lustum et tenacem propositi virum 
m, 3, 1 


4 





Casimir 
de tenero ungui. 
I, 20, 4 


decorum pretiosus emptor. 
1, 20, 12 


Vides ut altum fluminis otium 
rerum quieta ludit imagine, 
Iv, 31, 1f 


. arbor crinitur in aurum; 
Iv, 30, 37 


Dulce ridentem 
Iv, 24, 5 


.. . desine tristium 
tandem querelarum, 
m, 14, 125i 


{ Castisque discendum puellis 
| et pueris geminate cantum. 
ae 


. . tune mea carmina 
| discenda grandaevi parentes 
virginibus puerisque dicent. 
Iv, 29, 126-128 


lustam et tenacem propositi manum 
m, 11, 29 
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animae Thraciae 
Iv, 12, 2 


mitte sectari 
I, 38, 3 


perlucidor vitro 
I, 18, 16 





r 


splendidior vitro 
Im, 13, 1 


Urit me Glycerae nitor 
1, 19, 5 


auditis, an me ludit amabilis 
insania ? 
mm, 4, 5f 


Thraciae animae 
Iv, 26, 2 


Mitte sectari 
m1, 23,5 


lucidior vitro 
Iv, 25, 2 


Urit me patriae decor 
I, 19, 1 


auditis, an me ludit amabilis 
imago pompae ? 
1, 3, 41f 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


DEAN SWIFT, POPE INNOCENT, AND OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Students of Swift have thus far failed to recognize that the figure 
of man as an inverted tree which occurs in his “Meditation on a 
Broomstick’ has its direct counterpart in the literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages. As an ultimate source which may have contributed some 
suggestions at least to the figure we may perhaps cite the Book of 
Job, 14:7-9: 


Lignum habet spem, si precisum fuerit: rursum virescit et rami eius pullulant. 
Si senuerit in terra radix eius, et in pulvere emortuus fuerit truncus illius, ad 
odorem aquz germinabit et faciet comam, quasi cum primum plantatum est. 


But this passage deals with a tree which has been cut down instead 
of the inverted tree which is the special characteristic in Swift’s ‘“‘Medi- 
tation.” More significant for our purpose is the inclusion of inverted 
trees, in some lists at least, among the Fifteen signs of Doomsday.* 
Here, indeed, trees are represented as standing with their branches 
in the earth and their roots in the air. Yet in the Fifteen Signs no 
comparison is drawn between the inverted tree and man. Exactly 
this, however, set forth in details which offer a striking parallel to the 
description given by the Dean of St. Patrick’s is to be’ found in the 
fourteenth-century Prick of Conscience (vv. 672-687): 


what es man in shap bot a tre 
Turned up pat es doun, als men may se, 
Of whilk pe rotes pat of it springes, 
Er pe hares pat on pe heved hynges; 
Pe stok nest phe rot growand 
Es pe heved with nek folowand; 
Pe body of pat tre par-by 
Es pe brest with pe bely; 
Pe bughes er be armes with pe handes 
pat standes: 
And pe legges with pefete 
Pe braunches men may by skille call 


IFirst published 1711; believed to have been written 1704. 

2Cf. Cursor Mundi, lines 22547-22549; also “XV Signa ante Judicium” in M 
S. Harley 913: “No no tre in erp so fast / Mid al har rotis so fast ipizt. 
/Pat ne sal adun to-berst /pilk silue dai, er hit be nizt./Pe sefbe dai hi sal 
grow aze/Har crop adun, har rote an hei” (lines 93-98, Banner Beitrage, xtv, 103). 
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Students of Swift have thus far failed to recognize that the figure 
of man as an inverted tree which occurs in his “Meditation on a 
Broomstick” has its direct counterpart in the literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages. As an ultimate source which may have contributed some 
suggestions at least to the figure we may perhaps cite the Book of 
Job, 14:7-9: 


Lignum habet spem, si precisum fuerit: rursum virescit et rami eius pullulant. 
Si senuerit in terra radix eius, et in pulvere emortuus fuerit truncus illius, ad 
odorem aquz germinabit et faciet comam, quasi cum primum plantatum est. 


But this passage deals with a tree which has been cut down instead 
of the inverted tree which is the special characteristic in Swift’s ‘“Medi- 
tation.” More significant for our purpose is the inclusion of inverted 
trees, in some lists at least, among the Fifteen signs of Doomsday.” 
Here, indeed, trees are represented as standing with their branches 
in the earth and their roots in the air. Yet in the Fifteen Signs no 
comparison is drawn between the inverted tree and man. Exactly 
this, however, set forth in details which offer a striking parallel to the 
description given by the Dean of St. Patrick’s is to be ‘found in the 
fourteenth-century Prick of Conscience (vv. 672-687): 


what es man in shap bot a tre 
Turned up pat es doun, als men may se, 
Of whilk pe rotes pat of it springes, 
Er pe hares Pat on pe heved hynges; 
Pe stok nest pe rot growand 
Es pe heved with nek folowand; 
Pe body of pat tre par-by 
Es pe brest with pe bely; 
Pe bughes er be armes with Pe handes 
pat standes: 
And pe legges with pefete 
Pe braunches men may by skille call 





IFirst published 1711; believed to have been written 1704. 

2Cf. Cursor Mundi, lines 22547-22549; also “XV Signa ante Judicium” in M. 
S. Harley 913: “No no tre in erp so fast / Mid al har rotis so fast ipizt, 
/Pat ne sal adun to-berst /pilk silue dai, er hit be nizt./Pe sefbe dai hi sal 
grow aze/Har crop adun, har rote an hei” (lines 93-98, Banner Beitrage, xtv, 103). 
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Pe tas and pe fyngers alle; 

Pis es De leef Pat hanges noght faste, 

Pat es blawen away thurgh a wynd blaste, 
And pe body alswa of pe tre, 

Pat thurgh pe son may dried be* 

This Middle English treatise of spiritual edification enjoyed re- 
markable popularity in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,* but it 
was not made accessible in print until 1863. The possibility, there- 
fore, that this served as a source for Swift’s ““Meditation on a Broom 
stick” need not be seriously considered. At the same time these lines 
in the Prick of Conscience strongly suggest that the figure which Swift 
employed was firmly rooted in medieval tradition. And our suspicion 
is confirmed when we observe that the author of the Prick of Consci- 
ence in the passage quoted was himself translating directly from the 
famous De Contemptu Mundi sive De Miseria Conditionis Humanae 
by Pope Innocent III (71216): 


Quid est enim homo secundum forman, nisi quaedam arbor inversa? cujus radices 
sunt crines, truncus caput cum collo, stipes est pectus cum alvo, rami sunt ilia 
cum tibiis, frondes sunt digiti cum articulis. Hoc est folium quod a vento rapi- 
tur, et stipula quae a sole siccatur.® 


Between this passage and Swift’s “Meditation,” the resemblances are 
so striking that they cannot be ascribed to mere coincidence. Though 


the discovery of Pope Innocent among the writers drawn upon by the * 


Dean of St. Patrick’s may evoke surprise, such a conclusion is not in 
itself impossible, or even improbable. Among medieval Latin treatises 
few were more widely known than De Contemptu Mundi, which was 
early translated into German® and Gaelic,’ and was even paraphrased 
by Chaucer. 


At the same time, in the case of a work which circulated so widely, 
one must recognize the possibility that Swift’s knowledge of it may 
have been at second hand. Although there were several editions of 
Pope Innocent’s treatise which would have been easily available to 


3Ed. Richard Morris, Berlin, 1863. 

4Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious Verse (Oxtord, 1920), 
II, 1X, lists ninety-nine surviving MSS. 

5Ed. J. P. Migne, Patr. Lat., ccxvu, 706. 

SMLA Collection of photographic facsimiles, no. 139, 1930. 

7J. A. Geary, An Irish version of Innocent III’s De Contemptu Mundi, Wash- 
ington, 1931. 

SLegend of Good Women, G. Prol. 414, 415. There is now good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that Chaucer did not base his version directly upon Pope Inno- 
cent’s text but upon an intermediate metrical De Humana Miseria Tractatus. Se 
Carleton Brown, “Chaucer’s Wreched Engendring,” PMLA, tv (1935), 997-1011, 
and also Mod. Lang. Notes, tt (1936), 296-300 
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him, it is not listed among the books in his library, and there is no 
conclusive evidence which establishes his direct acquaintance with it. 
One might suppose that Swift would have had occasion to refer to 
the De Contemptu Mundi when he wrote The Battle of the Books, 
but here again he fails to include it among his noticed readings. 
Again, in considering this question, one should not forget that at the 
time when Swift wrote there was an epidemic of Meditations satirizing 
Boyle,‘ and that there was wide search for materials out of which 
to construct them. Sometimes an anecdote went the rounds among 
the Wits until it came into the hands of one of them who could turn 
it into a Meditation advantageously. On one occasion at least Swift 
seems to have figured in such an exchange, for Anthony Henley offered 
him “as good a reflection on death as even Adrian’s himself”'! for a 
copy of the “Meditation on a Broomstick.” 

Under conditions such as these it would be presumptuous to make 
any dogmatic assertion as to the text which supplied the immediate 
suggestion for Swift’s Meditation. But through whatever medium 
this figure of man as an inverted tree may have come, there is no 
question that it derived originally from the De Contemptu Mundé of 
Pope Innocent IIT. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes in Over the Teacups introduces a whimsi- 
cal variation of the earlier figure of the inverted tree: 


What a strange underground life is that which is led by the organisms we call 
trees! These great fluttering masses of leaves, stems, boughs, trunks, are not the 
real trees. They live underground, and what we see are nothing more nor less 
than their tails... 


Yes, a tree is an underground creature, with its tail in the air. All its intelli- 
gence is in its roots. All the senses it has are in its roots. Think what sagacity 





“Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library, Cambridge, 1932. 

Robert Boyle (1627-1691) in Occasional Reflections Upon Several Subjects 
(London, 1665), had in his Introductory Preface invited such satirization: “I 
desire to invite as well young Gentlemen as other Readers, to pen Occasional 
Meditations . . They who have so easily attainable Things, as happier Pens than 
Mine, in setting down Occasion-Meditations, may have the Satisfaction of mak- 
ing almost the whole World a great Conclave Mnemonicum, and a well furnished 
Promptuarv, for the service of Piety and Vertue, and may lay an Ambuscade 
against Sin and Idleness.” 

. Among the first to retort to his vapid meditations was Samuel Butler in “An 
Occasional Reflection on Dr. Charlton’s Feeling a Dog’s Pulse at Gresham Col- 
lege.” Others followed in rapid succession. 

11An old farmer, dying of asthma, replied to the inquiries of those about him, 
“Well, if I could but get this same breath out of my body, I'd take care, by——, 
how I let it in again!” Henley adds, “This, if it were put in Latin, I fancy would 
make as good a sermon as any I have met with.” Forster’s Life of Swift (New 
York, 1876), p. 233. 
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it shows in its search after food and drink! Somehow or other, the rootlets, 
which are its tentacles, find out that there is a brook at a moderate distance 
from the trunk of the tree, and they make for it with all their might. They find 
every crack in the rocks. where there are a few grains of the nourishing sub- 
stance they care for, and insinuate themselves into its deepest recesses. When 
spring and summer come, they let their tails grow, and delight in whisking them 
about in the wind,,or letting them be whisked about by it; for these tails are 
poor passive things, with Very little will of their own, and bend in whatever 
direction the wind chooses to make them. The leaves make a deal of noise 
whispering. I have sometimes thought I could understand them, as they talk 
with each other, and that they seemed to think they made the wind as they 
wagged forward and back. Remember what I say. The next time you see a tree 
waving in the wind, recollect that it is the tail of a great underground, many 
armed, polypuslike creature, which is as proud.of its caudal appendage, especially 
in summer-time, as a peacock of his gorgeous expanse of plumage.!* 


No extended research is needed to establish the direct dependence 
of Holmes in this piece upon the earlier fantasy by Dean Swift. Else- 
where in this same work!’ Holmes mentions the “Meditation on a 
Broomstick” by name, and in still another passage he imitates it in 
his own meditation on a wheel." 

To the student of comparative literature, the bringing together of 
these four illustrations of the use of legendary material is not with- 
out interest. One notices their earlier presentation in works of moral 
earnesiness where the seriousness of tone is unmistakable. In modem 
treatment, however, the figure has become a part of the literature of 
Satire. 

College of the City of New York Irvinc Linn 
12Over the Teacups (Boston, 1901). p. 212ff. 


13Jhid., p. 211. 
147 bid. p. 208 
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